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Midiiniepeitty Cire 
God’s Lullaby 
By Annie Campbell Huestis 
USHABY! Hushaby! 


Who sliall make a lullaby ? 

Who shall sing a quiet song our weary eyes to close ? 
Grief and pain and fretfulness, — . 
Oh, to find forgetfulness ! 

Oh, to feel again the charm the tired baby knows ! 


Hushaby! Hushaby! 
Who shall make @lullaby ? 
Night has known our restlessness, and day has pressed us sore ; 
Ritter are the years and long, — 
Oh to hear a mother-song ! 
Oh to hide away, and sleep, till Time can vex no more ! 


** Patiently, quietly, 
Let your time of waiting be, 
The twilight throws about your feet its shadows cool and gray, 
Here’s a hand upon your eyes 
Light and sweet with lullabys, — . 
Here’s the strangest song of all to hush your cares away ! 


‘* Hushaby! Hushaby! 
Here’s a bed where you shall lie. 

Death shall be your mother, she shall sing from you your pain. 
Hushaby ! for, safe and deep, 
You shall hide away and sleep, — 

Sleep untroubled through the dark, a little child again. 


‘*Hushaby! Hushaby! 
Beautiful it is to die ; 

The turning of the silent world shall be your cradle swing. 
Oh, full sweet and motherly, 
Death shall lift her voice for thee ! 

God hath taught her from his heart a lullaby to sing.’ 


Ha lifax, Nova Scotia. 


“ 


wditorial 


Faith must make an actual venture 


% 


Active Faith a 2 
if we expect to see accomplish- 
ment. Action alone turns the possible into the 
real. 


and Elisha his mantle, before the - way opened. 


The priests had to wet their feet in Jordan, 
sé If 
I but touch the hem of his garment’ heals no dis- 
ease, but a hand stretched far enough to touch,— 
that is health. ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.’’ 


Living, like reading, is largely a 
matter of emphasis. As, in reading 
a sentence, a strong voice ora distinct articulation 
counts nothing if the emphasis is placed on the 
wrong word ; so, in one’s daily life, a strong vitality or 
a distinct purpose is of no value if the emphasis is 
laid upon the wrong thing. To learn where to place 
the emphasis in a sentence, oné must first learn the 
meaning of the sentence: to learn where to place 
the emphasis in life, one must first learn the mean- 
ing of life. 


A Matter of Emphasis 


% 


All 
A man of 


Any truth is God's truth. 
truth is God’s truth. 
God is set to declare God’s truth. He cannot de- 
clare all of God’s truth at ‘any one time ; but he can 


Declaring God's 
Timely Truths 


declare some of God’s truth every time he has an 
opportunity. It is therefore an important matter for 
a pastor to decide what of God’s truth he shall de- 
clare at each special time when he is called to ad- 
dress God’s children. Unless a truth of God is a 
timely truth for then and there, a pastor has made a 
mistake in choosing it. It is not enough that the 
truth be God’s truth, it needs to be fitted for that 
minister of God to preach to that people then and 


there. Lord, help us to know what to say, and then 
to say it. 
“ 
An “if” We sometimes say, ‘‘ There is no 
in Our Way =f withGod. Hecan do all things, 


if only he will.’’ Yet God has chosen to condition 
his best gifts to us and to ours on our readiness and 
consent to receive them. He thus puts an #/ between 
them and us. When an agonized father brought his 
child to Jesus, and said, ‘‘ If thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us, and help us,’’ Jesus replied, 
**If shou canst! All things are possible to him that 
believeth.’’ “ing ty that 
rested on the father’s faith in his child’s behalf. 
The father expressed his willingness to remove that 
if, and the child was made whole. 
to know whether there is an #/ in the way when we 


The important in case 


It is important 


want a blessing for ourselves or for our children, and 
to say whether we are ready to have that 7/ removed. 


+4 


Gain of When two men are pitched on the 


Responsiveness same moral key, how quickly they 


respond each to the other. In Tesla’s new telegra- 
phy the wire is dispensed with, and machines of 
the same high tension are employed at almost any 
distance. Stone walls and solid doors between them 
make no difference. 


an instantaneous response in the other, and the 


The agitation of the one finds 


message is conveyed by giving definite characters to 
this agitation. So kindred natures among men sur- 
mount distance and obstacles in their responsive 
sympathies, as the French artist, Charles Blanc, felt 
the blow which struck down his more famous brother 
We read of the past saints and 


heroes of the race, and our hearts burn within us, if 


in a remote city. 


there be anything in us of saintly or of heroic stuff, 
as though we were walking in their company. Espe- 


cially is this true of Him who surpassed all others in 


the power and tenderness of his sympathy, arid who 
responded to the feeblest outgoings of it in his dis- 
ciples. Jesus Christ’s is the life whose influences 
neither cease nor grow weaker because of distance, 
but pervade the present. They stir in men’s higher, 
nature its electric responses, with perfect indifference 
to the barriers of time, space, and contrast of cir- 
cumstance. His ‘‘ echoes roll from soul to soul, and 
grow forever and forever.’’ Are we so living as to 
become daily more and more responsive to his 
influence ? 


%%% 
Taking Joyfully the Spoiling of 


Goods 


OY is a dominant note of the apostolic Scrip- 

tures. Not that there was much in the outer 
circumstances of those first Christians to make them 
joyful. They were a despised and helpless handful, 
of very poor people mostly, with all the world against 
them, and the chances heavily in favor of their end- 
ing their days in dungeons or on the sands of the 
arena. ~** Environment ’’ was all against their being 
joyful, but they had not learned to bow the knee to 
that idol of the nineteenth century. So they were 
glad of heart, and invited others to be glad ; and the 
apostles so far from rebuking this, and calling on 
them to fix on the darker side, reinforced the glad 
mood by their injunctions. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who- 
ever he was, seems to have been impressed by this 
triumph of the inner mood over the outer surround- 
ings. He praises the Christians to whom he writes 
for their sympathy with those who suffered for the | 
gospel’s sake, and adds that they themselves **‘ took 
He does 
not say they took it patiently, as a hard burden that 


joyfully the spoiling of their possessions.’’ 


must be borne, but that they found in it a fresh oc- 
casion for joy. 

These possessions, in a few instances, may have 
been the stocks of a Hebrew Christian trader. In 
most, they can have been no more than the few 
household possessions and treasures, some of which 
were bound by sacred association to their past and to 
the dead, just as is the case with our possessions of 
that kind. 


them, let us suppose that a brutal soldiery were let 


To appreciate what the loss meant to 


loose upon our homes, to carry off what they pleased 
as booty, and to destroy whatever they thought not 
worth the taking. The chair on which mother used 
to sit, the pictures of dead or distant friends and 
kinsfolk, the gifts made for us by children’s hands, 
and all the mute inanimate things which are so elo- 
And out of the 
wreck are carried away all that the pawnshop sets a 


quent of the past they recall to us. 


price upon,—the wife’s wedding-ring and her silver 
spoons, the books, pictures, and bric-a-brac, which 
grow up around a modern family as the shell forms 
around a shellfish. Imagine all this, and then call 
up in fancy the joyful emotions with which such a 
day of rapine would draw to a close! Yet these 
early Christians went through just such experiences, 
and their poor possessions were as dear to them, and 


as rich in cherished associations, as ours can be to 
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us. And the author of the Epistle praises them, not 
for enduring it patiently, but for taking it joyfully. 
Let us, however, put the modern case a little dif- 
ferently, Let us supposg a reason adequate to 
explain the infliction of such outrages. Our names 
have become associated with those of a great and 
good leader, who is giving himself for the well-being 
of his fellow-men. He has large and wise plans for 
the general welfare which we agree to help him in 
putting into operation. But these plans run across 
the cupidity, the self-indulgence, and the other vices 
of base men. He has come to be hated with an in- 
teyse hatred, and this has passed over to his friends. 
They have the mob everywhere against them, and 
a corrupt government, which fears his influence, 
encourages the soldiery to work with the mob. A 
fearful day of destruction and outrage sweeps upon 
the city. ‘The homes of all of us who hold by the 
We hide our- 
selves by flight, finding refuge with compassionate 


leader are marked out for rapine. 
neighbors. At night we creep back by the light of 
bonfires to the wrecked homes, where rapine has 
done its work, and hardly more than the bare walls 
are left us. How we shall feel about it all will de- 
pend on the degree of our interest in the cause and 
the leader for whom we have suffered. We may 
feel enough about them to take it patiently, and 
But, if he fills our 
whole sky from horizon to horizon, and if his cause 


hope it will be all for the best. 


be our joy in life and our hope in death, then we 
too will take joyfully the spoiling of our possessions, 
feeling it a transcendent honor to have our name 
associated with his even in suffering and devastation. 

So those early Christians felt, and, so feeling, they 
were no creatures of outer circumstances. ‘They re- 
joiced in the face of discouragements of every kind, 
because they had that in their hearts which kept 
them warm in the coldest weather of this life. Jesus 
was so real, so near, so full of winning grace and 
goodness, so mighty a Saviour from the evils of their 
own Hearts and a wicked world, that they wanted 
nothing more to make them joyful. They knew that 
the earth was his, and not Nero’s, and that he was 
coming to make it his own, ‘They knew that his 
wealth of graces and of gifts was ample to replace a 
thousandfold all they might lose for his sake. 
They went rejoicing through the torrent of hatred 
and outrage, and the floods of death itself, because 
they saw in him the rewarder and the reward of all 
who were faithful to his cause. 

What they did remains forever a testimony to the 
reality of Christian truth. ‘Touch that early Chris- 
tian church at any point, and you come upon proof 
that some great life-transforming fact had entered 
into their lives, turning cowards into heroes, pleas- 
ure-lovers into men who faced pain without a quiver, 
and tremblers at the name of death into fearless mar- 
tyrs. Even if the story had stopped with the end of 
that first century, and the power of Christ’s influ- 
ence had vanished out of the world, the story would 
still have remained to challenge our wisdom for an 
explanation of it. We should have been driven to 
assume that some strange attraction had entered into 
human life in the eighth century of Roman history, 
and had for a time distorted human motives and 
transformed human character. 

Is the evidence less because those effects have 
never ceased, and myriads have chosen painful 
death in every subsequent century rather than be 
faithless to this influence? Is it less because na- 
tions have arisen which, however faultily and imper- 
fectly, accept it as the master force of the world’s 
history, and date their years from its appearance on 
this planet? Is it less because we have come to 
think of many of its results as though they came bya 
law of nature, and know not at what a price they 
were bought for us ? 

This transcendent influence lives for us, and 
seeks to become master of our lives. It wants to 
impart to us such a vision of glory, such a sense of 


a 
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grace and goodness, such a triumph of all that is 
best over all that is worst, as shall make us sharers in 
that joy of the New Testament church. It wants to 
lift us above circumstance and surroundings, to make 
us blind and deaf to every adverse circumstance 
(Isa. 42 : 19), to give us a footing on the rock of 
eternal reality. It seeks us to give us such a sense 
of a grand cause and a divine leader as would make 
the spoiling of our possessions for its sake and his a 
matter of joy, and not even of patience, much less 
of regret and complaining. 


“2% 


Motes on Open Letters 


If a letter is not deemed worth sign- 
ing by the person who writes it, and 
who knows what it contains, there is 
no reason why it should be deemed worth reading by 
the person who receives it, and who does not know what 
is in it. This truth is recognized as self-evident by the 
Fditor of The Sunday*School Times, henge the first thing 
looked at, or looked for, in a freshly received letter, is the 
signature. If that be lacking the matter is dropped, and 
so is the letter. It may, indeed, be that the contents of 
the letter are of vital importance, but that makes no 
difference when the letter is ruled out from attention. 
As anonymous letters are occasionally received by the 
Editer, this word of notification is repeated herewith, 
lest the writers should wonder at no notice being taken 
of their communications. 


Anonymous 
Letters 


% 
If the Devil were as clumsy and 


stupid as some of his emissaries, he 
would do less harm in the world, 


Shrewdness of 
the Devil's Ways 


But, on the contrary, he is as shrewd as he is active. 
An Ohio correspondent, who wants to know about this, 
writes ; 

Please tell us, in your Notes on Open Letters, if it is possible 
for an individual to be tempted of the Devil, and there not be, at 
the same time, a desire of some sort in the individual for the 
thing that the Devil presents, 

Of course, the Devil knows enough to approach a man 
on his weaker side instead of on his stronger. He 
woukl not be foolish enough to try to tempt a stingy 
miser to squander his money in unwise plans to evan- 
gelize the world, or to try to tempt a gluttonous spend- 
thrift to refuse to pay the price for a good dinner when 
he was hungry. The Devil understands our weak points, 
even if we ourselves do not. 


* 


Those who theorize most about 
‘«Jews'’ and ‘‘Israelites’’ as distinct 
in prophecy and promises do not seem 
to be quite clear in their minds as to the Bible teachings 
on the subject. Recently it was stated in this column 
that the Bible term ‘ nation "’ 


More ebout Jews 
and Israelites 


is not strictly applicable 
to either Jews or Israelites, but is used as synonymous 
with Gentiles or heathen, while the descendants of 
Abraham and Jacob are known as a ‘‘ people.'’ At this 
a New York reader, bearing a well-known Jewish name, 
writes : 

Your comments onthe Anglo-Jewish theory interested me 
greatly. Your first objection, based on the biblical use of the 
term ‘‘nation,"’ is, I think, refuted by Moses's use of that term in 
Deuteronomy 4:7, 8, 34 ‘‘ For what wafion is there so great, 
who hath God so nigh unto them."" ‘‘And what xzaf#ion is there 
so great?"’ ‘‘ Or hath God assayed to go and take him a mation 
from the midst of another nation?" Peter addressed the Jews as 
‘tye men of Israel," because, by right of descent from Jacob, a// 
Jews are Israelites. But only those who came from Judah take 
the name Jew, and hence Paul does zo call himself a Jew, but an 
Israelite,—for such he was (Rom. 11 : 1). 

That is a remarkable statement. The cited texts 
from Deuteronomy, instead of being against the position 
taken by the Editor, are simply added proofs of its cor- 
rectness. The writer is showing how much more favored 
are God's peculiar people than are any of the nations. 
As the Revised text gives it, ‘‘ For what great nafion is 
there, that hath a god so nigh unto them, as the Lord 
our God is whensoever we call upon him?"’ Asif Moses 
would: say, ‘‘ Did God ever treat any set of heathen as 
he has treated his people Israel ?"" Again, the kingdom 
of Judah actually included the tribe of Benjamin. Even 
the very site of the Temple at Jerusalem was partially in 
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Benjamin. As Edersheim says : ‘‘ The boundary line 
between Judah and Benjamin ran right through the 
middle of the city and of the Temple ; so that, according 
to Jewish tradition, the altar and the sanctuary itself 
were in Benjamin, and the courts of the Temple in Ju- 
dah.’ Hence, to say that Paul was not a Jew because 
he was of the tribe of Benjamin is in the face of all Jew- 
ish history and tradition. Yet it is true, as the corre- 
spondent says, that ‘‘ all Jews are Israelites.’’ And that 
shows how unreasonable is the claim that there is a line 
between Jews and Israelites in the Bible prophecy and 
promises, 
b 


Although there are errors in historic 
Truth of History in 


_— . records, these errors do not invalidate 
Spite of Errors 


history as history. To point out the 
errors is but to bring out the truth in greater clearness. 
In a recent editorial on ‘‘ Doubts as to Historic Rec- 
ords,’’ The Sunday School Times disclosed the falsity of 
a particular statement about Daniel Webster and Thomas 
Jefferson ; but this was not meant to intimate that Danicl 
Webster entertained views contrary to those expressed in 
the forged letter attributed to him. It seems, however, 
that some cursory readers inferred that it did. In view 
of this, the authentic facts stated in the following letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Rice, editor of The Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union publications, will have added 
and timely interest to many : 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES : 

Every lover of Sunday-school history will thank you 
for again so skilfully crushing that ‘‘ forged lie’’ concerning the 
testimony of Jefferson and Webster to the value of Sunday- 
schools. Such an ingenious fiction travels in seven-league boots, 
while the truth often goes limping after. A cute story of this kind 
has more lives than a cat. 

Some of your readers may be in danger of jumping to the oppo- 
site conclusion, that Daniel Webster opposed Sunday-schools, or 
ignored them as of too little consequence, in his opinion, to be 
noticed: This, I find, isan impression made upon some readers of 
that editorial in The Sunday School Times of April 15. Of course, 
you are aware that there is an authentic record of an authentic 
speech made by Daniel Webster in the city of Washington, 
February 16, 1831. A full printed report of the meeting now lies 
before me. ‘That meeting is reported as a large and highly re- 
spectable one of citizens of Washington of various denominations, 
held to consider the resclution of The American Sunday-School 
Union to establish a Sunday-school in every destitute place 
throughout the valley of the Mississippi within two years. The 
meeting was called to order by Francis S. Key, Esq., of Georgetown, 
the author of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,"’ and who was at that 
time a manager of the Union. The chairman was the Hon. 
Felix Grundy, a senator from Tennessee ; and a long letter was 
read from the Hon. William Wirt, Attorney-General of the Uni- 
ted States ; and several speeches were made by Mr. Key, the Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, and others ; and the closing speech was 
made by the Hon. Daniel Webster, who seconded the resolution. 
His remarks are reported for substance rather than verbatim. 
Among other things he said : 

‘* Most great conceptions were simple. The present age had 
struck out two or three ideas on the important subject of educa- 
tion, and the diffusion of religious knowledge, partaking, in a very 
high degree, of this character. They were simple, but their ap- 
plication w as extensive, direct, and efficacious. Of these, the 
leading one, perhaps, was the distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment,—an idea, not only full of piety and 
duty, and of candor also, but strictly just and philosophical, since 
the knowledge of the general truth must, of necessity, be commu- 
nicated, before there can exist a capacity to examine and decide 
on those different views and inferences embraced by Christians of 
various denominations and various opinions. 

** The object of Sunday-schools, and of the particular resolution 
now before the meeting, was, as he understood it, of similar large 
and liberal character. It was to diffuse the elements of knowledge, 
and to teach the great truths of revelation. It was to improve, 
to the highest of all purposes, the leisure of the Sabbath ; to ren- 
der its rest sacred by thoughts turned towards the Deity, and 
aspiring to a knowledge of his word and will. 

‘There were other plans of benevolence about which men 
might differ. But it scemed to him there could be no danger of 
error here. If we were sure of anything, we were sure of this, 
that the knowledge of their Creator, their duty, and their destiny, 
is good to men, and that whatever, therefore, draws the attention 
of the young to the consideration of these objects, and enables 
them to feel their importance, must be advantageous to human 
happiness in the highest degree, and in all worlds. In the great 
wants of their moral nature, all men are alike. All were born in 
want of culture, in want of knowledge, in want of something to 
explain to them, not only what they may see around them, but 
their own nature, condition, and destiny. In civilized times, and 
in a Christian land, the means of this knowledge were to be sup- 
plied to the young by parental eare, by public provision, or by 
Christian benevolence. They were now assembled in pursuance 
of a call made by this last means of operation. It was to afford 
to some what all needed. It was to administer to the indispen- 
sable moral necessities of mankind. It was to supply, or aid in 
supplying, the elements of knowledge, religious, moral, and liter- 
ary, to the children, throughout a most interesting and important 
portion of the country. He was most happy to concur in this 
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object, and to be present at this meeting, to give it his aid and 
encouragement. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWIN W. RICE. 

Truth is of more value than falsehood to any good 
cause. What Daniel Webster did say in behalf of Sun- 
day-schools is to be preferred to what has been forged as 
his testimony. Incidentally, it is worthy of mention 
that it was an active representative of The American 
Sunday School Union who discovered and made public 
the origin of the forged letter of Daniel Webster to which 
reference was recently made. It is another representa- 
tive of that society who now brings out the timely truth 


~ concerning that statesman’s views. 
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From Contributors 


The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
By William Elliot Griffis 


T cannot be a mere accident that those who best do 
the world’s work observe most scrupulously the day 
which God ordained for rest and worship. Body, mind, 
and the social system, are the stronger for keeping true a 
Sabbath. 

Why do the English-speaking peoples to-day rule so 
large and so fair a part of the earth’s surface, and have 
such vast wealth also upon the sea? They have held 
their own in the tropics, which were formerly thought to 
be the white man’s grave. Their method of dealing 
with inferior races is, at bottom, education and eleva- 
tion. They are not satisfied to hold the lands they have 
occupied as a mere possession, to be worked for the 
benefit of conquerors or alien owners. Their tenure is 
in their own eyes a sacred trust for civilization. Their 
object is to elevate the natives, and to give them the 
blessings which flow from superior knowledge. They 
are developing tropical lands as previous owners, whether 
Asiatic, African, or European, never did. 

For example, the way in which Scotsmen, whether .as 
explorers, missionaries, engineers, teachers, merchants, 
work in all climates, is astonishing. They have made 

Oné secret and 
main element of their power, we believe, to be the keep- 
ing of Sunday as a true Sabbath, a day of rest. Waste 
of body and mind is made up by the repair which is 
gained through weekly cessation of toil. 


,deserts bloom and blossom as the rose. 


Thus their 
youth is renewed like the eagle’s. Colonization is a suc- 
cess, and self-governing nations grow like young giants. 

‘Why did the «Honorable Peter Sterling,’ our 
American envoy .at the capital of ‘Unnamed Land,’ 
break down and die so soon ?’’ I once asked of a certain 
secretary of legation, who, besides loving all the Ten 
Commandments, had furnished scholarship, linguistic 
knowledge, brains, and wisdom, on our country’s behalf, 
to the miscellaneous nominees of various Washington 


administrations during a long term of years. Others got 


the glory while he remained in solitude, though ever 


growing as a cedar of Lebanon, and flourishing as a 
palm-tree. ‘Oh!’ answered my friend, ‘ ‘ Peter Ster- 
ling’ made no difference between Sunday and weekday. 
He was a used-up man before he came, and his own 
habits soon finished him."’ 

It does one good to enjoy a Sunday im Scotland, even 
though the rigidity of former days has relaxed, —yes, 
even though too many Scotsmen, who are fond of 
whiskey as well as of religion, do more private drinking 
on that day than is good for their growth in grace. Yet 
the first day of the week in Scotland is still the Lord's 
Day, as itis in England. In many-chimneyed Dundee 
or smoky London, one can see more clearly and farther 
on Sunday than on any other day. Church-going and 
attendance are more general than in the United States. 
The amusements and questionable methods of employ- 
ing the time, common in some parts of our country, are 
not tolerated in Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone used to talk about ‘‘ the masses and 
the classes.’’ While the classes are not troubled for 
lack of leisure or proper dress, yet among the masses are 
many that often feel constrained, from various reasons, 
to absent themselves from church services. Pride from 
having ‘‘ nothing to wear,’’—that is, fine or fashionable 
enough, —distance from one’s preferred place of worship, 
or want of leisure time, are pretexts, and often weighty 
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excuses. The workingman's wife, who must needs be the 
unaided servant of her husband and children, is often 
sadly pressed on Sunday to get the little ones washed, 
fed, and clothed for Sunday-school and church. Me- 
chanics and laborers, who toil both night and day in 
busy seasons, crave an extra hour or two in bed, a late 
breakfast, and lounging time on Sunday morning. Then 
there is always a great number of persons, more or less 
invalided, who do not feel able to sit through a long ser- 
vice. It must be acknowledged, also, whether the ex- 
cuses made be good or worthless, whether we blame 
much or little the holder of the magnet, that both 
church and chapel fail to attract many thousands. 

So, if those bidden will not come to the supper, it is 
but following out the divine Host’s directions to go out 
into the highways and hedges, and get other guests, — 
yes, even to compel them to come in. 

May it not be, also, that the Puritan ideal of the Sab- 
bath, with its intense rigidity, secular penalties, and 
close adherence to scholastic theories, making it intel- 
lectual “and spiritual, even to the banishment of the 
innocent elements of joy, is at fault? One way, even 
the Scottish or New England way, does not exhaust the 
meaning of the original commandment, or of our Lord's 
interpretation and example of it. Personally, though 
trained in a home where the Lord's Day was strictly 
kept and guarded, my memories are only those of hap- 
piness and joy. On that day the dinner seemed to be 
the best of the week ; the father was home, delicacies 
and favors were sure to come forth, like a special provi- 
dence, from parental pockets or hiding-places. The 
idea of those who made the home was that Sunday 
should be the brightest and most joyful day of the week, 
while yet play and playthings, work and study, should 
be banished from Saturday night until Monday morning. 
I cannot but believe but the modern Sunday-school, 
with its bright music, its social glow, its friendships and 
personal ties, and its edifying occupation, has been a 
mighty blessing, God ordained, bringing unspeakable 
gladness to millions. 

With the idea of bringing brightness into monotonous 
lives, of helping wearied mothers and discouraged men, 
there began, some years ago, in England, the formation 
of circles or societies who made for the people a ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant Sunday Afternoon,’ 


and then took the name. From 
one place the idea traveled to many others, until now 
there are in hundreds of cities, towns, and villages, and 
especially in the manufacturing districts, these gather- 
ings so well worthy of their name. The original idea 
was not to make the exercises necessarily religious, cer- 
tainly not wholly so. The purpose was to bring to- 
gether people of every shade of belief for an hour or so 
of healthy and enjoyable exercise of mind, that should 
mark the day and conduce to better living and to hap- 
pier homes. 

There was music, instrumental and vocal. There were 
addresses on practical topics for the better ordering of 
human life, the improvement of health, the enlargement 
of the mind, information on other countries and forms 
of society, popular science, ethics, and even political 
matters when entirely dissociated from anything parti- 
san. From the first the hobby-rider, the hot politician, 
the crank, the man with a grievance, social, personal, 
political, theological, had to be guarded against. 

Occasionally a meeting came to wreck, or vanity of 
vanities, through the folly of windy speakers, who knew 
not the soul of wit, and who did not understand the 
meaning of either ‘‘ pleasant’’ or ‘‘Sunday,’’ or the 
aim of the meeting. Indeed, the chief danger of all 
organisms is from parasites. The Pleasant Sunday Af.- 
ternoon movement, however, was healthy enough to 
throw off alien elements, and grow. Evidence taught 
not only wisdom, but a deep spirit of discernment. 

As would naturally happen in the long run, after the 
novelty had worn off, the trained men and women were 
oftenest called upon for the exercise of their gifts in speech 
and music. How does Ruskin teach the law that effec- 
tive service, which it is a grace to bestow, comes only 
from that training which means self-discipline ! And as 
a proof that, in the long run, religion is the most interest- 
ing subject, and the Bible the most delightful book, it 
has come to pass that those organizations which have 
done the best work, and continued steadily their meet- 
ings, and diffused the greatest blessings, have come to 
be maintained by the Christian laymen and ministers 
of the neighborhood, while the Bible furnishes the 
themes and suggestions most steadily helpful. 
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But apart from the literary, intellectual, musical, or 
devotional exercises, —and there is a vast range of dif- 
ference in these services, ranging from what might be 
called a prayer-meeting or service of song to what is more 
like a literary association meetitig, —there is also a soul of 
organization. A very slight tax is imposed upon each 
mem ber,—say, a penny a week, —and this is used to buy 
books which are given as prizes for regularity of attend- 
ance, for excellence in cultivating flowers, for keeping neat 
house-fronts or garden, for the singing or recitation of 
children, for proposing or answering questions, or for 
the making of presents to faithful officers or assistants, 
or for the creation and maintenance of a library. Mem- 
bership lists range from twenty to two thousand. The 
ordinary, and sometimes extraordinary, means of raising 
money are employed. 

Sometimes these meetings are held in chapels, por- 
tions of large church edifices, where the rent is free. In 
other places the «'P. S. A.’s"’ hire a hall for them- 
selves. In some cases they build and own, and hand- 
somely too. In summer there are garden parties. 
Often ladies and gentlemen of means, or who have ele- 
gant grounds, pay the necessary expenses for a social 
gathering or a collation, or themselves become hosts, 
thus helping to cultivate a spirit of sociability that 
means only mutual good. In some cases a library is 
selected and well kept up, or the best periodicals are 
subscribed to for a reading-room, or to supply material 
for enjoyable short stories or excerpts at the meeting. 
Musical instruments and sheet music are purchased, In 
various ways, and with local variation, adapted to the 
necessities of environment or regulated by the amount of 
available talent and willingness to serve, these pleasant 
Sunday afternoon meetings fulfil their blessed mission. 
Some of them have become wealthy Forward Associa- 
tions, owning real estate. 

I have attended a number of the Pleasant Sunday Af- 
ternoon meetings purposely to note and to experience a 
variety, from the very religious to the predominantly 
scientific, musical, or secular. In every case Ihave 
peen pleasantly impressed. I believe that they do a 
valuable part in bringing life and ‘life more abun- 
dantly,"’ as Jesus himself taught, and which we all 
crave, to those yearning most for it. 

Certainly here is a field for immense opportunities of 
good, saving the hours of many from monotony and 
discouragement, tending strongly to preserve the Lord's 
Day for noble use and purposes, in every way bettering 
human life and ever tending to spiritual improvement. 
For in the history of thts movement. it is demonstrated 
that in the lapse of devouring time—personified by the 
Greek as the cannibal Father Chronos, who ate his own 
children—love to Christ is the strongest of all forces for 
good. It is shown that they who conduct and maintain 
the meetings must, for length and arduousness of ser- 
vice, and to secure the best results, be filled with the 
spirit of Christ, who consulted not his own ease or 
pleasure, and who himself not only taught, but set the 
example of supreme altruism, There are many places 
in our own country, especially in the crowded manufac- 
turing centers, and where multitudes do not frequent 
the church and Sunday-school, that this simple and easy 
method of interesting young and old in the higher 
things of life, and in preserving and safeguarding man’s 
day of rest, could be tried with profit and success. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Bab ylonia 

HE excavations of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Nippur were resumed soon after the expedition 
reached the ruins (February 4). The Affej tribes, in 
whose territory the large mounds are situated, had care- 
fully guarded the expedition’ s stronghold, —a mud castle 
half-way between the ruins and the marshes, which had 
been sealed and entrusted to their care before we 
quitted the field some years ago. They now gave to the 
expedition a hearty welcome, accompanied by shooting, 
shouting, dancing, and singing, and were evidently 
greatly delighted to have the Americans once more in 
their midst. In the presence of Haji Tarfa, their com- 


mandcr-in-chief, who was surrounded by his minor 
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shaykhs and other dignitaries of the El-Hamza tribes, 
the former arrangements with the two shaykhs Hamid el- 
Birjud and Abud el-Hamid were ratified, and new 
pledges given for the security and welfare of the little 
party of explorers, the question of guards and water be- 
ing especially emphasized. In accordance with the 
Oriental custom, the expedition showed its appreciation 
of the warm reception by preparing for their hosts in re- 
turn a great feast, at which plenty of mutton and boiled 
rice were eaten by some fifty Arabs, and the old bond of 
friendship was cemented anew with ‘ bread and salt.’’ 
On February 6 the actual work began at the ruins, 
with a hundred and forty-three workmen of all grades. 
The chief attention was at once directed to the establish- 
ing of the ground plan of an apparently important and 
very ancient structure built of kiln-burned bricks, at the 
extreme southeastern end of the city proper, on the 
western side of the ancient canal which 
the latter from the temple of Bel, During the month of 
February a long wall of this structure had been traced a 
distance of nearly five hundred feet, by a series of open 
For the 


separated 


trenches and tunnels at a considerable depth. 
present it is impossible to fix the precise character of this 
wall and what it enclosed. A small inscribed stele of baked 
clay, over a hundred and twenty cuneiform tablets, com- 
plete and fragmentary, five seal cylinders, thirty coffins 
and graves of different periods, a jar containing coins 
and jewelry, and a number of minor antiquities, have re- 
warded the search of the members during the first three 
weeks. Although the general health of the camp is 
good, the activity on the field is still greatly interfered 
with by the serious illness of Mr. Geere, one of the archi- 
tects, who contracted pleuro-pneumonia immediately 
after his arrival in Babylonia, and is suffering at present 
from typhoid fever, next to malaria the most dreaded 
scourge of the Affe) swamps. Mr. Fisher, the second 
architect, had to remain at his bedside in Bagdad to 
nurse him. The number of Arab workmen employed 


in the trenches has reached the number of 208. 


Avahia 


In the fall of last year an apparently well-equipped 
expedition was sent out by the Academy of Vienna to 
South Arabia. in order to explore the ruins of Shabwa 
(Sabota), the ancient capital of Hadhramét, which was 
never visited before by any European traveler, to study 
the important Mahra dialect and to examine the island 
of Soqgotra. The Swedish Arabist and explorer, Count 
Dr. Carlo Landberg, who had paid several visits to dif- 
ferent parts of Arabia, spoke a number of Bed’ween dia- 
lects fluently, entertained close personal relations with 
powerful chieftains of the provinces to be explored, and 
had been the originator of the whole scheme, was ap- 
pointed the director of the expedition. The equally 
well-known Arabist, Professor David H. Miiller, another 
young Arabist, Dr. Jahn, and several naturalists, and 
the Englishman, Mr. G. W. Bury, private secretary of 
the director, who was to act as the guide of the caravan, 
formed the staff of the expedition (see my account in 
The Sunday School Times of December 24). 

According to repeated vague statements, which, since 
January, from time to time appeared in a number of 
Swedish and German newspapers, the expedition seemed 
to have been a partial failure. This has very recently 
been confirmed by an account published in the J/iia- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten of March 28 and 29. This 
account, written by Professor Hommel, of the University 
of Munich, is based upon immediate information from the 
director himself, who, after serious disagreements with 
Professor Miiller, has severed his connection with the 
expedition, and-returned to his country seat at Tutzing, 
on the lake of Staremberg, Bavaria. Valuable as this 
authentic statement of Count Landberg is at the present 
time, it must naturally be regarded as one-sided, as 
long as-the Academy of Vienna has not endorsed it 
through its own official report. Leaving, therefore, as 
far as possible, the personal element out of considera- 
tion, we present the following facts, which led to this 
unfortunate separation. 

The original plan, submitted by Count Landberg to 
the Academy of Vienna, and approved by the latter, had 
been that the expedition was to move into the interior 
from Bal-haf, on the coast of South Arabia. As soon, 
however, as this place was reached, Landberg, finding 
the intended route too dangerous and too expensive, 
preposed to start from another harbor. To this Pro- 
fessor Miiller, whose position as ‘‘second in command"’ 
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does not seem to have been very clearly defined, ob- 
jected, insisting that the attempt be made to carry out 
The Count finally yielded under 
protest, declining, however, any further responsibility 
as to the final outcome, especially as Miiller, afraid of 
robbers, had decided to leave half of the money on 
board the boat, which had been chartered expressly for 
this expedition. 


the original program. 


The members started with their caravan from Bal-haf 
for Shabwa, but were able to reach only ‘Azzin, four 
days’ journey towards the interior. On their way they 
encountered the greatest difficulties, which were over- 
come chiefly through the Count's influence among the 
natives. Lack of funds necessary to buy the protection 
of shaykhs and their savage subjects, and the former 
opposition of the English government, which, according 
to Landberg’s statement, had sent official communica- 
tion to the petty sultans along the coast to the effect 
that it was undesirable to ailow the expedition to proceed 
into the interior, are held directly responsible for the 
failure of the expedition to reach and explore Shabwa, 
the chief object of its mission. Having, therefore, 
gathered a few new inscriptions, having definitely fixed 
the Mahra dialect, and considerably enriched its geologi- 
cal, botanical, and similar collections, the expedition 
was obliged to withdraw to the coast, where, after their 
arrival in Aden, and ‘‘in entire accord with the Vienna 
Academy,'’ Count Landberg resigned his position as 
director of the expedition, in consequence of the growing 
differences between Miiller and himself. Before he, 
however, returned to Germany, he was instrumental in 
securing for the other members the permission of the In- 
dian government to go to Soqotra, and to study the in- 
teresting dialects there spoken, which are related to the 
Mahra. 


Egypt 

Professor Steindorff of the University of Leipsic writes 
to the Editor: ‘‘In Alexandria, near the Mediterranean, 
to the east of the railroad station for the trains to Ram- 
leh, there is a large uncultivated tract of land, upon 
which, as has been generally known, once stood the 
large royal palaces of the Ptolemeans, the successors of 
Alexander the Great. Several years ago Dr. Schiess- 
Bey, director of the Egyptian Hospital, who owns that 
property, searched here for antiquities. But only since 
October, last year, at the request of two professors of the 
University of Leipsic, methodical excavations have been 
undertaken on a large scale by Dr. Ferdinand Noack, 
an experienced archeologist, who had been active before 
in Greece. Unfortunately, they have not been so far 
accompanied by any remarkable success. The palaces 
were apparently thoroughly destroyed in ancient times, 
their material being used for other buildings. Only the 
foundation walls seem*to have been preserved in part. 
If it was possible to reconstruct at least the plan of the 
old buildings by means of excavations, this in itself 
would be no small gain. 

‘‘Since Mariette’s splendid work on the ancient bury- 
ing-ground of Sakkara, the French director-general of 
the Egyptian excavations regards it as a kind of honora- 
ble duty te continue the examination of this almost in- 
exhaustible field. Maspero and de Morgan did so with 
the greatest good fortune, and Mr. Loret, the present direc- 
tor-general, has here likewise had a fair success. To the 
north of the tombs of Mereraka and Kagemne, which 
were opened in 1893, he has discovered a series of other 
mastabas near a street. They all belong to the sixth 
dynasty, and are richly decorated with relievos, some of 
which are reported to excel all the other known works 
of that period in regard to their fine execution. In 
one of these tombs a vault has been preserved. 

‘*The excavations undertaken by Professor Flinders 
Petrie in Héu, the ancient Diospolis parva, on the 
western bank of the Nile, to the north of Denderah, have 
yielded prehistoric remains and others of the twelfth 
dynasty. Among them there are éucrania, prepared for 
the skulls 
first of the kind ever found in 


fixing to a wall,—heads of oxen, goats, etc., 
cut at the back, the 
Egypt. 

‘« The work of renovating the great temple of Karnak, 
several years ago commenced by Mr. Legrain, inspector 
of the service of antiquities for the Egyptian govern- 
First 
of all, it was necessary to raise the impending column 


ment, has been continued during the last winter. 


(4a colonne penchéc) and the architrave resting upon it 
again, in order to prevent it from falling to the ground 
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entirely. Seven hundred workmen have accomplished 
the task in the same manner as it was done by the an- 
cient Egyptians. A sand-hill fifty-four feet high and 
two hundred and forty feet long was thrown up to serve 
as a kind Upon its sloping surface the 
single parts of the column were drawn down, in order to 
be put together again later. At another place of the 
same temple Legrain found a number of blocks origi- 
nally forming part of a building erected by Queen Hat- 
shepsowet, which in ancient times had been torn down. 
The relievos found upon them represent the queen's 
funeral and other events from her government. 


of scaffold. 


The 
most important of these relievos shows us a boat with 
a chapel, rowed by King Thutmosis II, the brother and 
husband of the queen. As from most other sculptures 
of Hatshepsowet, so also from this, her figure and name 
have been removed by order of her brother."’ 


Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


The Picture in the Attic 
By Mrs. M. D. Schaeffer 


greene Mrs. Ray was asked why she did not 
return her many calls, or why she had not been 
at the missionary meeting or church social, she said : 

‘‘T cannot get away very easily. 
to keep me at home.”’ 

They were good reasons too, for they kept her busy 
seeing to it that four bodies, minds, and souls, were well 
cared for. Two of them were boys, and two were girls. 
These four reasons thought rainy days especially de- 
lightful, for then they were usually given the freedom of 
the attic, where everything seemed made to give them a 
good time. 

It was on one of these privileged days that Mrs. Ray 
heard four pairs of feet scurrying down the stairway from 
the third floor to the sitting-room, where she sat writing 
letters. Four voices, triumphant with discovery, cried : 

‘Mother, mother, look at this funny picture! We 
found it in the attic ; and see this funny little verse on 
it. Is it yours? Where did you get it?’’ 

By this time, Mrs, Ray had the large square cardboard 
in her hands, and laughed until the tears ran down her 
face. Some one, evidently a school-girl, had made a 
skilful pencil sketch of a flock of geese of all sizes and 
conditions,—large geese, small geese, thin geese, fat 
geese, geese with long necks, geese with longer necks, 
all standing in a seemingly defiant attitude. At the top 
of the picture was written ‘‘To Kate Bayard ;'’ on the 
lower margin was this bit of jingling verse : 


I have four reasons 


** Rome was grateful to the geese 
Because they saved the city ; 
We are grateful to them too, 


Because they cured our Kitty.’ 

When Mrs. Ray stopped laughing, she said : 

‘«] forgot I had this. I don’t believe I ever told you 
how I owed much of my education to a flock of geese."’ 

Then four voices cried reproachfully : 

‘‘Why, mother ! how could you forget to tell us? Do 
tell us right away.’’ 

And the four reasons put themselves into four com- 
fortable positions, and looked at her with bright, expec- 
tant eyes. ‘ 

But, first, one of the boys wanted to know what geese 
had done for Rome. So their mother told them the tra- 
dition that, several thousand years ago, the city of Rome 
was a long time besieged by a warlike tribe from the 
north called Gauls. One night, some of these invaders 
had climbed the steep ascent to the city, and one had 
reached the highest ledge of the rock, when some saered 
geese in the temple of Juno began to cry and clap their 
wings. This aroused the soldiers, who rushed out, and 
threw the foremost Gaul over the precipice, and the rest 
were soon turned back, and the city was saved for that 
time. 
shouted the four, 
‘* But how could geese help you, mother ?"’ 

‘‘It happened this way,"’ she said. ‘‘ During my 
girlhood days I lived in the little village of E One 
schoolroom and one teacher were thought sufficient for 
the children living there. 


‘‘ Hurrah for the geese of Rome !"’ 





I was only thirteen when it 
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April 29, 1899 


seemed useless for me to go to the little public school any 
longer, as I had already gone over the books taught 
there several times. 1 was ambitious for an education, 
and frequently asked father to send me to Miss Rains- 
ford’s school at L 





, of which many good reports had 
come even to our quiet little village. There were finan- 
cial reasons why father could not send me just then ; but 
one morning, at the breakfast table,—it was on my fif- 
teenth birthday, —he said : 


to 





‘«« How soon could you get ready to go to L 
school ?’ 

‘« «To-morrow morning,’ I eagerly replied. 

‘« Mother knew there was clothing to buy, make, and 
pack ; but she never hindered us in any good thing, and 
packed a small satchel for me, promising to send a 
trunk in two weeks. I had no idea it would be so hard 
to leave home, and it seemed as if every turn of the car- 
wheels made me lonelier and lonelier. 

‘*I was kindly received by Miss Rainsford, met some 
nice girls, and had a comfortable room ; but that awful 
longing for home was the only thing of which I could 
think. 

‘For one week I tried to study, then I went to the 
principal's office, and told her I was too homesick to 
stay any longer, and must go homé that day. She knew 
how to manage such unhappy girls, and before I left the 
office I had promised to try one more week. If I had 
not been ashamed to acknowledge myself defeated after 
having so long urged father to send me to school, even 
Mis. Rainsford’s tact couldn't have kept me one day 
longer. ~ 

‘‘As the days went by, it did not become a bit easier 
to stay there, and when Wednesday of the second week 
came, I had fully determined to go home Friday. Wednes- 
day afternoon one of the girls came for me to take 
the daily walk. I didn’t want to go, but knew the 
teacher on our hall would not. excuse me; so I started 
out with a company of merry, chattering girls, wonder- 
ing how they could be so happy away from their home 
friends. 

‘« All of a sudden there was the greatest mingling of 
noises, laughter, terror shrieks, screaming of geese, flut- 
tering of wings, and our gay company scattered in many 
directions. ‘ 

‘«T heard some one call, ‘ Run, run, Kate; there's a 
goose just back of you.’ I found myself running, talk- 
ing, laughing, like the rest of the girls. The blood was 
bounding through my veins in a way that gave me new 
life and impulse. When we again collected our forces, 
I felt 
some returns of the dread heartache when I unpacked 


I felt more like myself than I had for two weeks. 


the trunk which showed so many signs of mother's lov- 
ing care and interest, but I did’ not again think of going 
home before the end of the term. 

‘«The home folks never knew how nearly I had de- 
feated my own purpose, for I do not believe any one 
could ever have persuaded me to go away to school 
again, if I had left during those first two weeks. 

‘« None of the teachers or pupils ever spoke to me of 
my having been homesick ; but one morning, about two 
months after the opening of school, I found this picture 
which y: a brought from the attic on my table. I think 
these geese deserve to stay downstairs awhile."’ 

With a ‘‘ Hurrah for the geese that cured mother !"’ 
and a hearty ‘‘ Thank you, mother ; that was a splendid 
story,’’ the four reasons started off for the attic again. 

On going to the boys’ room that afternoon, Mrs. Ray 
saw the picture of the geese tacked up on the wall, and 
in a boy's handwriting there was added : 

***Rah ! for the geese that seved Rome ; 
"Kah ! for the geese that cured mother ; 
*Rah ! for this picture we found ; 
We must ‘rah for one thing or another.”’ 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
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For the Superintendent 


The Secretary of the Sunday-School 
By Willard Arthur Hildreth 


HE secretary of a Sunday-school, if he keep his 
records so well that he wins the confiderce of the 
officers, teachers, and scholars, is a most important fac- 
tor in the working of a school. If he be not able to do 
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this, it is better for the school that he resign, and his 
work be taken by one capable of meeting these require- 
ments, The first necessity is that the attendance of 
each member of the school be recorded, and in such 
manner that a ready reference may be made to it at any 
time. In schools where prizes are awarded at the end 
of the year for attendance, it is espécially important that 
the secretary possess the confidence of the scholars, as 
much annoyance to both scholars and officers may thus 
be avoided. 

The following is presented as a plan for performing 
this work with a reasonable assurance of accuracy, in a 
manner which makes scholars more regular in Xten- 
dance, increases their number, constitutes a double en- 
try of attendance, takes part of the burden from the 
secretary, and assures better deportment on the part of 
the scholars. 

The card system of registry has proved satisfactory in 
most instances, especially in the larger schools. The 
most desirable attendance card for this service is one 
having rules enclosing the names of the twelve months 
on the margin, and, inside of these ruled parallelograms, 
enclosing the day of the month for each Sunday of the 
year. The advantage of the parallelogram shape is that 
the cards may be made smaller, because the depth of 
the parallelogram would be toward the center, and there 
would be more room to make small entries here each 
Sunday. The center of the cards will naturally be 
ruled for the name, address, and class number of the 
scholar, and the year should be printed upon them in 
prominent type. The absence of a scholar should be 
recorded by the date being punched out. This will 
diminish the work of the secretary, as several cards can 
be punched at one time. The holes punched in the 
cards prove an incentive for regular attendance by the 
scholars, 

It is suggested that the officers and teachers decide 
upon a series of marks to be written on the cards each 
Sunday. It is desirable that the marks should differ to 
suit the various grades, so that greater latitude for mark 
ing for lesson may be assigned to the higher grades. 
The perfect mark in all grades should be the same. As 
an example, 1 might be given for punctuality in the 
higher grades, 2 for conduct, and 7 for lesson ; total, fo. 
In the lower classes, 1 for punctuality, 4 for conduct, and 
5 for lesson ; total, 10. The number thus indicating 
perfection, or a less mark determined by the scholar, 
should be written by the teacher in the parallelogram on 
A more 
extensive entry to indicate perfection in the higher grade 
might be: p. I, ¢ 


the attendance card assigned to that Sunday. 


2, l. 7, meaning punctuality, 1 ; con- 

It will be a convenience for the sec- 
retary if the total marks earned by the scholars be 
written.on the cards each Sunday. 


duct, 2; lesson, 7. 


With to as the per- 
fect mark, or 130 for three months, the computation of 
the scholar's average becomes easy. This system of 
marking is most effective in raising the standard of de- 
portment in a school. 

A second card essential to a card system is one on 
which the collection may be recorded. This should 
be ruled with spaces for each Sunday of the year. A 
further advantage would result if spaces were furnished 
for entry of monthly totals, and the total for the year. 

The attendance cards for each class should be placed 
in a strong envelope, and this, with the envelope con- 
taining the collection card, encircled with a rubber band, 
and handed to the teacher before the opening of the 
school. It will be most satisfactory if the collection be 
taken just before the teacher begins class teaching, that 
nothing interfere with that very important part of the 
school work. The rubber band used to hold the two 
envelopes together may now enclose the collection en- 
velope and the attendance cards of absentees, and the 
package be sent to the secretary's desk by one of the 
scholars. The attendance cards of those present should 
be retained by the teacher, that the proper marks may 
be made on them at the close of the lesson. Scholars 
entering later should be directed to procure their atten- 
dance cards from the secretary before entering their 
classes. The work of punching the cards should there- 
fore be left until late in the session of the school.  Dif- 
ferent colored cards, printed in the same manner as the 
attendance cards, might be used for scholars who have 
not yet been recorded as regular members of a school, 
that entries may be made upon them the same as upon 
the cards of regular scholars, 


It will be well if the secretary keep a list of the num 
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ber of scholars in each class. By counting the cards of 
absentees, and referring to this list, he can tell at once 
how many are present. Great care must be taken to 
keep this list always up to date, according to the changes 
in the classes. It will be necessary to make entirely 
new lists only every two or three months, as a change of 
the number in a class may be noted by crossing the old 
number and writing the new. When new lists are pre- 
pared, the attendance cards should be used, that mistakes 
may be rectified as soon as possible. A record of new 
scholars should be procured by the secretary each 
Sunday. 

A writing-pad could be quite easily constructed or 
purchased upon which columns could be ruled for noting 
the attendance and collection of each class and depart- 
ment. It will be an advantage if four columns be ruled 
off, —the first for officers, teachers, and class-members ; 
the second for attendance by classes ; the third for the 
number of officers and teachers, and the total attendance 
in the various departments ; the fourth for the collection, 
It is important that the paper be ruled across as well as 
downward, otherwise confusion of classes will sometimes 
occur. -The following is presented as a sample : 


PRESENT. COLLECTION 


JANUARY 8, 1899. 
Officers, «. . j Phen 6 | $o.25 
Teachers, . , . ore 20 at | 
| —_— | 
Senior, | | 
— " " San weanll 
z | 
Class 1, . | 5 | 8 | 
Class 2, ‘Wai ne ar ee 6 | It | 
, ; 
Class 3, . P “Rees 4 15 25 | 
— - 
INTERMEDIATE. | 
A a 8 12 
, | 
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If, as is usual, the primary be composed of one or two 
large classes, a different method for handling the cards 
will be necessary. Two boxes, pasteboard or wooden, 
may be procured, divided into as many compartments 
as there are letters in the alphabet. Upon one should 
be printed in large letters the word ‘‘ Present,’ and upon 
the other the word « Absent.'' The cards should - be 
arranged in alphabetical order in the ‘‘ Absent’’ box. 
It will be advantageous to arrange the cards in each 
compartment in alphabetical order, that they may be 
found more readily when the scholars enter rapidly, espe- 
cially when many names beginning with the same letter 
occur. As the scholars enter, the secretary of the pri- 
mary department should take their cards from the '* Ab- 
sent’’ box, and transfer them to the ‘‘ Present’’ box. 
Those remaining in the ‘‘ Absent"’ box at the end of 
the school should then be punched for the day. The 
cards may then be transferred back to the ‘‘ Absent'* 
box, in preparation for the following Sunday. 

As it is not usual to fix a perfect mark for the smallest 
scholars, the names of children entering the primary de- 
partment may be written on plain white cards of the same 
size as the attendance cards, These should be prepared 
for use by placing one of the regular attendance cards on 
top of a small number of them, and punching a hole 
through them at the point where the cards of absentees 
were punched on the Sunday before the white cards are 
to be first used. Cards for the following Sunday may be 
thus punched with the cards of the absentees at the close 
of each session. When the cards are used, only the 
name and address of the scholars need be written upon 
them, as the space following the first hole would indicate 
the Sunday the scholar was first present. If he be pres- 
ent on the following Sunday, his card would go into 
the ‘‘ Present’’ box, and two spaces the width of the 
parallelograms will remain unpunched. If he be absent, 
his card would be punched with the others. The secre- 
tary can thus easily tell when he has been present enough 
times or with sufficient regularity to entitle him to enrol- 


ment, by comparing the spaces between the holes in the 
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Of 


course, if more cards were prepared than there were 


margin with any of the regular attendance cards. 


new scholars that day, they need not be thrown away, 


but punched agin for that day. No confusion would 


result, as the spaces between the holes indicate the 


presence of the scholar. 
A third card in the series is one with lines upon which 
date of enrolment, class number, 


the address, 


and date of withdrawal of each member of a school, 


name, 
should be recorded. This is designed to take the place 
of the enrolment books, requiring to be rewritten every six 
months, or year at most, and comprises all the data 
When the 
scholars are first enrolled, all the facts above stated, ex- 


necessary to the enrolment of a scholar. 
cept the last, are to be written upon these cards, and 
they are filed for ready reference. ‘They will remain 
undisturbed until a promotion, a change in address, or 
a change in class number, needs to be recorded, or until 
the scholars leave the school. ‘The date upon which 
the latter event occurs should then be written on the cards, 
with the reasons for withdrawal, and they can be filed 
away. The year in which the cards are first used must 
be written upon them, as they may remain unchanged 
for several years. 

The chief objection to this card system is the fact that, 
if any card be lost, the record of that scholar cannot be 
traced, as would be the case if the attendance were also 
a roll-book. 


It is most desirable, especially 


recorded upon Perhaps this objection is 
best met in this manner ; 
in city schools, that absentees be visited during the week 
following their absence, either by the teacher or a spe- 
cial visitor. At least, a regular system of visiting the 
It thus 


becomes necessary that a list of absent scholars be pre- 


scholars should be inaugurated in every school. 
pared by the secretary each Sunday. Slips of paper 
may be printed after this form, or a similar one, for that 
purpose : 
CLASS No. . 
ENTERED 
Visit . 
Please condense report to one line when possible. and | 
sign with initials, 


January8: No shoes, , — a J. B. 
January 22: Sick. . ; oo . J]. B. 
April g: Out of town, H. M. 
July 16 


This slip forms an important part of the scholar's rec- 


| ord. Its loss must be reported at once to the secretary. 


) 
} 
} 
| 

Slips like the above should be written for each scholar 
in the school, ‘These may be arranged either in alpha- 
betical order or hy classes, following the same general 











arrangement as the attendance cards in the different 
departments. At the close of the school, the slips of 

















absentees may then be easily assorted from the others, 











stamped for the current date with a common dating 











stamp on the first blank line, and given to the visitor. 











On the remainder of the line last stamped a short record 











may be made by the visitor, and the slip returned to 











the secretary before the school opens the next Sunday. 














Each slip would thus become the record of each absence 














of the scholar for nearly as many Sundays as there are 








With the average scholar it would last 





lines upon it. 








for one year at least. From it could be ascertained the 








dates upon which the scholars were present in case their 








attendance cards were lost. If the scholars be absent 














too many times during the year, it will only be necessary 











to file the filled slip, and write a new one, repeating the 
date of entry to indicate that fact. 











Each slip also fur- 











nishes a record of the reasons for absence, which may 











be noted at a glance, and is therefore most valuable to 











officers and teachers. 











Experience has shown that very tough paper should 











be used for these slips, to withstand the rough handling 











to which they must be subjected. 











Where there are several departments in a school, it is 











desirable that the slips be of different colored paper for 











each department. At least, those for the primary should 

















thus differ from the main school, when that department 
should 
on the sample given, 











occupies another room. 
be substituted for «‘ Class No."’ 
and so with each department, unless closely united. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The word «: Primary "’ 
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For the Teacher 


Vol. 41, No. 17 


audience with him because we have been in too much of 
ahurry. ‘‘ Wait patiently '’ isa needed admonition for 
many of us. ‘‘ Be still, and know that I am God,’’ is 
for us all. 

3. In all probability the Sunday-school teacher stands 
between the scholar and life or death. How could it be 
any other than a position of grave responsibility ? 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. . d 
If one should be told to write on a piece of parchment 


a line which was to stand for or against him at the judg- 
Yet in the teach- 
ing every Sunday in the schools, lives and characters are 


N EXT to the minister of the gospel, the office of the 

and teacher is 
more responsible than any other position in the church, 
It is a work to which one should be divinely called, and 


Sunday-school superintendent ment, how carefully he would write ! 
being molded for eternity. 
A flippant teacher might turn a child forever against 


sacred things, a careless teacher might in one sentence 


for which one should be equipped of God. 

It ought to be no more possible for one to be a Sun- 
day-school teacher and, not be a professed Christian, than plant in a little life a seed which would produce in after 
for one to be a physician without a knowledge of medi- years a harvest of all that is bad, while an unsaved 
teacher might be the cause of the loss of a soul. At the 
same time it is true that a faithful, consecrated, godly 
teacher might in one lesson lead a scholar to Christ, and 
in that one add a nation to the kingdom of God. 


I have in mind a missionary of wide repute, a minis- 


cine, a mountain guide when totally blind, or a minister 
of the gospel without a personal knowledge of Christ 
as a Saviour. 

It is really the ‘blind leading the blind,’’ and the 
ditches are on every side. But He who changed Peter 
from the fisherman to the mighty preacher at Pentecost ter of international reputation, an evangelist of world- 
and the great writer of epistles, waits to change and wide fame, all of them led to Christ as boys in the 


equip us all. ‘Ye shall receive power, after that the Sunday-school, the teacher being used of God to reach 


Iloly Ghost is come upon you,”’ them. The missionary has made continents glow with 
the glory of God, the minister has led multitudes to a 
better Christian experience, while the evangelist has led 
tens of thousands to the Master he serves. Only God 
knows the turn that might have been given to these 
lives if these boys had fallen into the hands of the 
teacher that was flippant, careless, or unsaved,’ 

4. The position is one of great responsibility because 
the scholar is a keen critic, and usually a good judge of 
character. 

(1.) Suppose the child comes from a home where the 
parents are most consistent Christians, where the father 
is a saint and the mother angelic in the child’s estima- 


was certainly meant to 
include Sunday-school teachers. 

There are very many reasons why the position is one 
of great responsibility. 

1. 
an instructor in the day-schools without a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and it is not pos- 
sible to hold such a position unless the teacher has a 
gift to impart that knowledge to the pupil. This is 
strenuously insisted upon. 

And while it would be within the range of possibili- 
ties for a Sunday-school teacher to master the Word of 


Because one is a teacher. It is not possible to be 


God as completely as he could know mathematics or the 


science of language if his teaching is secular, yet there tion. If the Sunday-school teacher is not able to com- 
are certain things which every teacher in the Sunday- pare favorably with them in Christian character, his 


school should know. influence counts for nothing, and it is almost impossible 
(1.) He ought to be very sure that thé Bible is the 


Word of God, the Sunday-school is not the place for the 


to make up for the loss. 

(2.) Suppose, on the other hand, the scholar comes 
from a home where the parents are either inconsistent or 
unsaved, and no spiritual atmosphere surrounds him for 
six days in the week. Then the teacher must make up 
in one short hour in one day of the week for the incon- 
sistency of the parents or the godlessness of the home, or 
there will be perilous times before the child. Some 
scholars receive their first impressions of Christ from the 
character of the Sunday-school teacher. God pity us if 
we fail here ! 

It is indeed a position which an angel might long to fill, 
but which the best of men might tremble at the thought 
of occupying, and if, as a result of this meditation, some 
should say, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?’’ the 
answer would lead me to my closing thought. 

5- Our help must come from God. ‘‘ He is able to 
make all grace abound. There is surely no cause for 
discouragement, for he has made certain definite prom- 
ises to us, not one of which will be broken. 

(1.) He will be mouth and wisdom to us, and Paul 
goes so far as to say that we may have his mind. 
this ought to open up unto us the Scriptures ! 

(2.) He will overcome our feebleness, ‘‘ My strength 
is made perfect in weakness.'’ We thus need only by 
faith to link our weakness to his almightiness, and who 
can estimate the result of our service. 


discussion of authorship and kindred topics. 

(2.) He ought to know that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, for he may know this by reading the Gospel of 
John, 20: 92 ** Dut 
these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God,."’ 


the key-verse of which is John 


And, when these two great underlying truths have 
been accepted, then there are certain others which every 
successful teacher ought certainly to hold and teach. 

(1.) He ought to believe that he is saved himself. 
And this is not a matter for speculation ; he may know. 
See 1 John 5:13: ‘*These things have I written unto you 
that believe on the name of the Son of God ; that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life."’ 

(2.) He ought to believe that the scholar old enough 
to accept of Christ is in need of a Saviour, and he ought 
See 
: 23: ‘There is no difference : for all have 
3:18: ‘*He that believeth 
not is condemned already."’ 


to know what the Scriptures say concerning him. 
Romans 3 
sinned.’’ Also, see John 
How 

(3.) He certainly ought to know that the life yielded 
to him, whatever may be the past experience, may be 
transformed into a character of real beauty. See Ephe- 
He has 


a plan for every life, and will work that plan out if un- 


sians 2: 10: ‘* For we are his workmanship."’ 


hindered, (3-) He will counteract our fear. He said, ‘‘ Be not 


> ” 


afraid,’’ «‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
‘‘Lo, I am with you alway,'' and that means in the 
Who can 
describe the courage that would fill a teacher's soul did 


It is a responsible position because he is a teacher 
of God's word, And, since it is God's word, He must 
be the interpreter of it. whole Sunday-school and in every class. 
This is a day of valuable lesson helps, and it would 
be a most serious mistake if these were all set aside be- he but realize the Master's presence ? 
(4.) He is pledged to look out for the results of our 


work, and we need not be disturbed. 


cause some are not to be commended. It is safe to say 


to the teacher : ‘‘ Use everything good, view the truth ‘*My word... 


from every standpoint, talk with others concerning the shall not return unto me void."’ Only let it be remem- 
bered, (1) Géd will only use with power the teacher with 
a clean life and a surrendered will. (2.) He will not 


bless the presentation of anything less than his word. 


lesson, attend teachers’ -meetings, and absorb everything 
But it will be 
a calamity if you fail in the end to goto Him who in- 


that may help you with your scholars."’ 


spired holy men of old to write the book. 1 am well aware that this ideal for the Sunday-school 


With every help secured from men get alone with God teacher is a high one, but I am equally sure that it is 


and 


very often, say to him over and over, ‘* Speak, possible of attainment, and that in reaching out after it 
Lord ; for thy servant heareth.'’ Then say, ‘‘Open_ we shall be filled with a joy unspeakable, for we shall 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things,'’ be pleasing Him of whom we teach, and shall one day 
and he will not disappoint you. Only let it be re- hear him say, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ; 


membered that often you will have to wait in his pres- . enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 


ence. Philadelphia, 


We have frequently missed the blessing of an 
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Lesson Helps 





Lesson 7, May 14, 1899 
Christ Betrayed and Arrested 
John 18 : I=14 


Compare Matt. 26 : 47-56; Mark 14: 43-52, and Luke 22 : 47-53. 
Memory verses : 3-5 


GoLpeN Text: He is despised and rejected of men,—Isa, 
53: 3- 
COMMON VERSION 


1 When Jesus had spoken rt When Jesus had spoken 
these words, he went forth with these words, he went forth 
his disciples over the brook with his disciples over the 
Cé‘dron, where was a garden, 1 brook 2 Kidron, where was 
into the which he entered, and a garden, into the which he 
his disciples. entered, himself and _ his 

2 And Judas also, which be- disciples. Now Judas also, 
trayed him, knew the place : for which betrayed him, knew 
Jesus ofttimes resorted thither the place : for Jesus oft-times 
with his disciples. resorted thither with his dis- 

3 Judas then, having received ciples. Judas then, having 
a band of men and officers from received the ‘band of 
the chief priests and Pharisees, soldiers, and officers from 
cometh thither with lanterns the chief priests and the 
and torches and weapons, Pharisees, cometh thither 

4 Jesus therefore, knowing all with lanterns and _ torches 
things that should come upon and weapons. Jesus there- 
him, went forth, and said unto fore, knowing all the things 
them, Whom seek ye ? that were coming upon him, 

5 They answered him, Jesus went forth, and saith unto 
of Naz’a-réth. Jesus saith unto them, Whom seek ye? They 
them, I am he. And Judas answered him, Jesus of Naza- 


REVISED VERSION 


is) 


Ww 


> 


wn 


also, which betrayed ~ him, reth. Jesus saith unto 
stood with them. them, I am de. And Judas 

6 As soon then as he had said also, which betrayed him, 
unto them, I am fe, they went was standing with them. 
backward, and fell to the 6 When therefore he said unto 
ground. them, I am fe, they went 


7 Then asked he them again, 
Whom seek ye? And they ground. Again therefore he 
said, Jesus of Naz’a-réth. asked them, Whom seek ye ? 

8 Jesus answered, [ have told And they said, Jesus of 
you that I am fe; if therefore Nazareth. Jesus answered, 
ye seek me, let these go their I told you that I am Ae: if 
way : therefore ye seek me, let 

9 That the saying might be’ g these go their way: that the 
fulfilled, which he spake, Of word might be fulfilled which 
them which thou gavest me he spake, Of those whom 
have I lost none. thou hast given me I lost 

10 Then Simon Peter having 10 notone. Simon Peter there- 
a sword drew it, and smote the fore having a sword drew it, 
high priest's servant, and cut and struck the high priest's 
off his right ear. ‘The servant's 4servant, and cut off his 
name, was Mal’chus. right ear. Now the *ser- 

11 Themsaid Jesus unto Peter, vant's name was Malchus. 
Put up thy sword into the 11 Jesus therefore said unto 
sheath: the cup which my Peter, Put up the sword into 
Father hath given me, shall I the sheath: the cup which 
not drink it? the Father hath given me, 

12 ‘Then the band and the shall I rfot drink it? 
captain and officers of the Jews 12 So the *% band and _ the 
took Jesus, and bound him, Schief captain, and the 

13 And led him away to An’- officers of the Jews, seized 
nas first; for he was father in 13 Jesus and bound him, and 
law to Ca’ia-phas, which was led him to Annas first ; for 

he was father in law to Cai- 

aphas, which was high priest 
14 that year. Now Caiaphas 
was he which gave counsel 


backward, and fell to the 


N 


foe} 


= 


to 


Ww 


the high priest that same year. 

14 Now Ca’ia-phas was he, 
which gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one to the Jews, that it was ex- 
man should die for the people. pedient that one man should 
— , die for the people. 

lOr, ravine Gr. winter-torrent. 2Or, of the Cedars % Or, cohort 
§Gr. bondservant. 5 Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. 

For “which "’ in verses 2, 5, 13, 14, the American Revisérs would read 
“who” or“ that,"’ and for * the which” in verse 1 read “* which.” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Zhe Lirst Garden, Eden (Gen, 2: 8-25). Ihe garden of 
the Lord (8). 


dress it and keep it (15-17) 


Its beauty and fertility (9-14). Man to 

God gave man dominion (19). 

Provided a companion for him (18, 21-25) The tempta- 
tion and fall (chap. 3). 

Mon.— Zhe Last Garden, Paradise (Rev. 22: 1-21). 


and fertility (1, 2). No more curse (3). 


Its beauty 

They see his face 
(4). They reign forever (5) Blessed are they (6-21). 

Tues.— Zhe Garden of Gethsemane (Mark 14 : 26, 32-42 On 


the side of the Mt. of Olives (26). The place Geth- 


semane (32). The three chosen (33). Sorrowful, even unto 
death 34). Ihe thrice-repeated prayer (35-41). The 
coming of Judas (42) 

Wed.— Zhe lWidderness Victory (Luke 4 : 1-13) Full of the 
Spirit, led to temptation (1, 2). The first attack (3, 4). 
The second attack (5-8). The third attack (9-12). The 


victory (13). 


Thurs.— 7he Garden Victory ( Matt. 26: 36-46). The place (36). 
The approach of the enemy (37, 38). The first attack, and 
prayer (39-41 The second attack, and prayer (42, 43 
Compare Luke 22: 43. The third attack and the victory 
(44-46). Compare Luke 22 : 44-46; Heb. 5: 7. 

Fri.— Christ Betrayved and Arrested ( John 18 : 1-14). The place 
known to Judas (1, 2). The traitor and his band (3) 
‘*‘Whom seek ve?" “Iam he" (4-6). His self-surren- 
der (7-9). The sword and the cup (10, 11). Led to 


Caiaphas (12-14). 
Sat.— Zhe Account by Matthew ( Matt. 26: 47-56). The traitor's 
kiss (47-49). Jesus’ word to Judas, ** Friend 50 His 
rebuke to Peter(51-54). His word to the multitude (55). 
Al! forsake him and fice (56). 
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Sun.—A Prayer when in Distress (Psa. 55 2 1-23). 
God ; attend and hear (1, 2). The approach of the enemy 
(3-5). ‘The desire to escape (6-8). The description of the 
traitor (9-15). Confidence in God (16-23). 
Chicago, [l. 


Give ear, O 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


gp rebtepin Discourse.—The thought of abiding in 

Christ’s love leads to precepts about loving one another 
(chap. 15 : 12-17) ; the opposition of the world is contrasted 
with this (vs, 18-25); the victory over the world through 
: 26 to 16 : 24) ; the discourse 
closes with a confession of belief on the part of the disciples, 


the Comforter is depicted (15 


and a final assurance of victory from our Lord (16 : 25-33). 
The prayer in chapter 17, usually termed the ‘ high-priestly 
prayer,’’ dwells on the work of Christ as glorifying the Father, 
a filial tone pervading it, Verses 1 to 5 Contain petitions re- 
specting himself; verses 6 to 19, on behalf of the disciples ; 
verses 20 to 26, for the whole bedy of believers. 

Piaces.—A garden, called Gethsemane in the other ac- 
counts, at the foot of the western slope of the Mt. of Olives, 
across the brook Kidron. The traditional ‘site is about half 
a mile from the eastern gate of the city, Dr. Thomson and 
others locate it in a more secluded spot, a little northeast of 
the traditional site. The court, or palace, of the high-priest, 
spoken of in all the accounts, was probably the residence of 
both Annas and Caiapbas. It is supposed to have been situ- 
ated on the southern slope of Mt. Zion, but this is not certain. 

Time.—During the night of Thursday, probably up to about 
midnight. Reckoning the day from midnight, this would be 
the close of April 6, year of Kome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. 

PrERSONS.—Jesus and thé eleven disciples, Judas anda band 
of Roman soldiers, officers of the Jewish rulers, and others 
(according to parallel accounts), Malchus, a servant of the 
high-priest, is named. Annas and Caiaphas, the former a 
deposed high-priest, the latter appointed by the Romans, 
Probably Annas was still recognized as having some authority, 
and, though a corrupt man, he certainly retained great influ- 
ence. Caiaphas, his son-in-law, was named Joseph, the name 
here given being a surname. 

PARALLEL PAssAcrs. 


: 39-54. 


Matthew 26 : 36-57; Mark 14 : 32- 


53; Luke 22 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE sacred parting with his chosen inner circle closed 
with a prayer for them and for his future disciples, 
which has stirred the depths of all his people from that hour. 
This over, he led out the eleven, who, with him, had been 
standing (chap. 14 : 31) since he had begun to speak of his 
being the true vine. Reaching the lane-like street below, he 
set his face towards the valley on the east of the city, through 
which winds the bed of the winter torrent known as the Kidron. 
It would be dry at that season, but, as now, a bridge crossed it, 
beyond which, at the foot of the Mt. of Olives, lay an olive 
grove, known as Gethsemane, or ‘*‘ The Oil Press.”’ 
They had chanted the closing verses of the Great Hallelujah 
psalms, as was the custom at the passover (Psa. 118 : 26 


and now, passing under the shade of the human habitations 


and of the hill, they came out into the silver light of the great 
passover moon. The new leaves were opening, and the 
peaceful shadows of the gardens and wayside trees lay on the 


earth. The multitudes in the city above and in the tents 
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around filled the air with their songs and laughter ; for it was 
the high festival of the year, but nature spoke only calmness 
and repose, 

Entering the olive-ground, most of the disciples were left 
near the gate, the three most intimate followers of the common 
Master being taken farther within. Even they, however, were 
presently left behind, and Jesus went apart to pass alone 
through that awful struggle of which the Gospels speak. Now, 
however, this was over. The cloud that had darkened his 
soul was gone. A confused noise of men approaching spoke 
of his hour having come, and soon Judas, leading a band of 
soldiers and temple police, accompanied by a rabble crowd, 
came to the garden to which he had brought them as the 
favorite resort of his Lord, 

Going out to them, Jesus, standing before the eleven to 
protect them, at once made himself known ; but his fame as 
a miracle worker, who might, perhaps, use his awful powers 
for their hurt, made them shrink from him, some even falling 
in the sudden panic. He had asked them whom they sought, 
and this was the result ; and now he asks again, adding that as 
he only was wanted, his followers should be allowed to go 
away freely. But now, John tells us, poor Peter, as if to 
atone beforehand for his denying him in the next hours, draws 
a sword he had with him, and made a cut at a slave of the 
high-priest, but doing no more than to cut off one of his 
ears, which, wonderful to say, was presently restored by 


’ 


Jesus. ‘* The sword,’’ said he, ‘* was not for him or his to 
use ; the cup given him by his Father must be drunk.’’ 

Now, at last, he let himself be seized by the soldiers and 
police, and forthwith he was secured with manacles. Then, 
enclosed in the file of military weapons and police clubs, he 
was marched up to the city to the mansion of Annas, himself 
formerly high-priest, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high- 
priest of the day,—Annas, as head of the high-priestly family, 
being still treated with all honor. Before this crafty dignitary, 
however, he said virtually nothing, declining to state his doc- 
trines or to speak of his disciples, so that he was sent off for 
trial before the assembled high court, at the palace of Caia- 
phas, after a short delay. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Puints 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Betrayal 


O element of bitterness could have been added to this 
N base betrayal of the Son of God. It was done by his 
professed friend, his own familiar friend, to whom he trusted 
the common funds,—who did eat his bread the very hour he 
went to the iniquitous compact. He sold him for the price of 
a slave ; he came with the captors, and betrayed him by a kiss, 
Christ knew of the designed betrayal long before, and in every 
step of its snaky progress, yet treated the betrayer with con- 
stant kindness. 

The surrender of Christ was voluntary. The soldiers fell 
upon the ground before his majestic presence. The miraculous 
power to heal Malchus could have been turned on the soldiers 
to kill. 


distance, but he had declared, ‘‘ I lay down my life, because 


The twelve legions of angels were within beckoning 


on that condition I can take it again’’ (John 10:17). Thus 
the hand that could still a tempest or heal a life is fettered. 

In his agonizing prayer in the garden, his main anxiety was 
for the keeping and sanctifying of his disciples. So even in 
this bitterness and imminent peril of death he is mindful of 
the safety of his disciples (v. 8). If in these circumstances 
he does not forget us, he never will. We may confidently 
trust, though the fig-tree does not blossom, or even the moun- 
tains be cast into the midst of the sea in final and utter catas- 
trophe. 

He sets the example of trust in God in worse surroundings 
than we can ever come into (v. 11). The cup so bitter is 
handed him by the Father. It must not be put aside He 
the garden before. 


had settled that in 


Points : Gardens, Judas, soldiers, Malchus, are nothings 
and nobodies for our purpose. Note (1) extreme bitterness, 
(2) willingly faced for us; (3) we renfembered more than him- 
self in the agony; (4) trust in God unshaken, 


Cniversity Park, Col 
“ 


Added Points 


Two typical against Jesus. With 


\ y] for Jesus; 
which do I stand now, and shall I stand forever ? 


groups, 


[o follow a multitude to do evil is bad enough ; but Judas, 


with deeper baseness and greater sin, led one 
’ 


Abundant help in a bad cause is easy to find, and increas 


ing numbers devise and do stil! darker deeds. 
Totally regardless of self, and lovingly thoughtful of others, 
P > a > 
Jesus calmly met all the things that were coming upon him. 
Though earthly legions quailed before him, and heavenly 
legions awaited his call, still Jesus suffered alone. 
> - 
Impulsive zeal does not always meet the Saviour’s wishes 
' 4 


or do the Saviour’s work. Await his directions, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


pe’ Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples (¥. 2). 

Places affect us. It is good to have special places where 
we are wont to gather with our Lord. It is good to avail your- 
self of the law of habit on the side of getting on in righteous- 
Have your own special Bible, your own special place 


So. 


ness, 
of daily prayer. 
the church ought to be wreathed with sacred and inviting as- 


, too, I think the social prayer-room and 
sociation, because we ofttimes resort thither, have become 
wonted to them, have come under the thrall of holy habit 
concerning them. Don’t live, even as to Bibles and places, 
a merely scattering and haphazard life. 

Judas then, having received the band of soldiers, and of- 
ficers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, cometh thither 
(v. 3). 
die how many helpers in his wrong, and how easily, can he 


find ! 


him in wasting his substance in riotous living. They gathered 


When one has set himself toward wrong, as Judas 
The prodigal had no difficulty in finding others to aid 


to him as hornets do to honey while his substance lasted. We 


do not have to sin alone. We can easily sin in company. 


And think how much harder it would have been for Judas to 
turn back from his evil way after he had received to himself all 
these aiding soldiers and officers. Bad company is a mighty 
impulse and assistance downward, — But this law is just as 


urgent on its sunward side. Refuse the wrong, and you 
gather to yourself companions in righteousness, and they are 
a mighty impulse and assistance upward, 

Jesus therefore, knowing all the things that were coming 
upon him, went forth (v. 4). 


the future ; knowing all things is Christ's. 


Not knowing is our word about 
And yet, thus 
knowing, he went forth, Get vision here of the voluntariness 
of our Lord’s sacrifice for us, A common objection to the 
atonement is the cruelty of it, that one should thus be made 
The swift answer 
to such objection is that Christ was not made to do it, that he 


to burden himself for and suffer for others. 
did it of his own free and infinitely loving will. The house is 
flaming, and yonder in the topmost window is a little child 
stifling in the heat and smoke. If you compel a man to rush 
up the ladder, and, at the risk of his own life, rescue the 
child, you have done a cruelty. But if, of his own free and 
manly will, he does it, you call it, and you rightly call it, 
heroism, ‘The element of freedom changes the quality of the 
whole transaction. Our Lord, in atoning for us, was free ut- 


terly.. The Father freely gave, the Son freely suffered. 
There was no cruelty, only imGierrte and sacrificial love, Since 
Chrict thus freely gave himself for you, freely give yourself to 
him. Mark here, too, the bravery of rettitude in that ‘* went 
forth.’’ He who is conscious of being right can calmly con- 
front opposing and clashing wrong. If you would be really 
brave, keep your conscience clear. 

And Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with 
them ~v. §). The company with which you stand discloses 
your character, With what company are you standing ? 

They went backward, and fell te the ground (v. 6), — Evil 
must be thus helpless and abashed before pure character. 
The dark cannot stand before the light. Heed these questions 
of Augustine: ‘ If he did this when about to be judged, what 
shall he do when he shall sit in judgment? If he did this on 
the eve of death, what shall he do when reigning?’’ How 
evident, too, that Christ voluntarily chose to suffer for us! 
They could have laid no finger on him had not he per- 
mitted it, 

Struck the high pries?’s servant, and cut off his right ear 
(v. 10). Peter aimed at his head, and hit his ear. Learn 
the uselessness of ill-considered and merely impulsive action, 
It always misses its main mark, and does only irritating dam- 


age. When 
you do, do out of calm judgment and with careful skill. So 
your deing shall amount to something. 


Do not be dashed into doing by wild impulse. 


Phila delphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


RSE 1.— I hen 


forth: 


Vr" Jesus had spoken these words, he went 
From the room where the paschal supper had 

been celebrated.— Over the brook Atdren: A 

rent ’’ (see margin of Rev. Ver.), into which the blood from 

The 

name means either ** black ’’ (from the Hebrew), or ** of the 

cedars ’’ (from the Greek form).— Where was a garden: 


** winter-tor- 


the temple drained, hence not resembling our brooks. 


** Place,’’ in the parallel accounts, means an enclosed piece 
of ground ; ‘** garden’ 
The 


and ancient olive-trees still stand at the traditional 


* probably refers to the olive orchard in 


»” 


name ‘** Gethsemane means ‘** oil- 


the ** place.”’ 
press,”’ 
site. 
Verse 2.—/udas . The locality, not the 
term used in the parallel accounts. — O/ttimes resorted thither 
Such suburban gardens or orchards, even when without a 
_house, were places of social gathering. 


. . anew the place: 


This one was proba- 
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bly owned by some friend of Jesus. John omits entirely the 
story of the prayer and agony in Gethsemane, which was well 
known when he wrote. 

Verse 3.—/udas then, having received the band of soldiers, 
and officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees: Two 
classes are here named: the band of Roman soldiers, and 

The Authorized Version fails 
‘* The band,’’ or cohort, was a 
detachment obtained from Pilate, probably on the pretext that 
a tumult might arise (Mark 14: 2). 
cludéd an entire cohort, though the number in a cohort varied, 
The ‘‘ officers ’’ were from the Levitical guard of the temple, 
and under the control of the Jewish rulers.— /Vith lanterns 
and torches : The moon was full, but an arrest at night in a 
garden would call for artificial light.—And weapons : ‘The 
same pretext of ‘‘tumult’’ is implied in this detail. 

Verse 4.—Knowing all the things that were coming upon 
The knowledge of Judas’s 
treachery is stated in the other accounts, but this implies far 
more. Indeed, chapters 18 and 19 may be entitled ‘‘ the ap- 
parent victory of unbelief,’’ as indicated in ‘all the things ’’ 
that came upon Jesus.— Went forth: Not necessarily from 
the garden, but went forward to meet the party approaching 
him.— Whom seek ye: Or, ‘‘ are ye seeking? ”’ 

Verse §.—/esus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am 
he: Merely a statement of his identity. 
ence to the sacred name of Jehovah.—/udas... was stand- 


officers from the Jewish rulers, 
to distinguish between them. 


It may not have in- 


him: An accurate rendering. 


There is no refer- 
ing with them : So the tense indicates, Probably at this point 
Judas kissed Jesus, though John does not allude to this (see 
parallel accounts), f 


Verse 6.— They went backward, and f 


fell to the ground: 
Overawed by the personal power of Jesus himself, rather than 
by any supernatural influence external to him. 

Verse 7.—Again therefore he asked them: Not designing to 
escape himself, but probably to secure an escape for his fol- 
lowers, as his going forth (v. 4) also indicates. 

Verse 8.—// therefore ye seek me, let these go their way: 
In the first clause, the emphasis rests on ‘‘me.’’ ‘* Let,’’ 
** These, ’’—that is, the 
‘*Go their way,’’ one word in Greek, —depart, go 


” 


‘* suffer,’’ ‘* permit,’’ is the full sense. 
disciples. 
away. 
Verse 9.— That the word might be fuifilled which he spake: 
An explanation of the evangelist, referring to his own record 
in chapter 17:12. ‘* Word’? is more literal than ‘* saying.’’ 
—Of those whom thou hast given me, f tost not one: The 
tenses are thus correctly rendered, and ‘‘not one’’ brings 
out the force of the Greek. The past tense ‘‘ lost’’ is here 
used, as in chapter 17 : 12 (** not one of them perished ”’), 
because the word is prophetic. The reference is to more than 
bodily escape ; but the Lord’s care for them in this crisis is an 
illustration of his constant care for their spiritual security. 
Verse 10.— Simon Peter therefore having a sword: On the 
38. 
do not name Peter.—And struck the high priest's servant, 


presence of swords, see Luke 22 : The other evangelists 
and cut off his right ear: So, in substance, al! the accounts, 
Luke (22 : 51) alone tells of the subsequent healing.—NVow 
the 


servants name was Malchus: 


Peculiar to John, and a 
proof of accurate knowledge (comp. also v. 26). 

Verse 11.— Put up the sword into the sheath: ** Thy’? is 
not well supported. Compare the remarkable words added 
in Matthew 26 : §2, 53.— Zhe cup that the Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it: This seems like a reminiscence of 
the conflict in the garden, Peculiar to John, though the 
language addressed to the multitude, according to the other 
accounts, points to the same recognition of his Father’s will 
in this arrest. 

Verse 12.—So the band: As in verse 3.—And the chief 
captain; The commander of the Roman soldiers. The Re- 
visers properly insert a comma after this word, to distinguish 
between the Roman and the Jewish Officials. —.4nd the officers 
of the Jews : See verse 3.—Seised Jesus; The same term oc- 
curs in Luke’s account. It means to take as a prisoner, 
And bound him: Pe- 
culiar to John, who omits the flight of the disciples (Matthew 
and Mark), and the incident of the young man (Mark), who 
is supposed by many to have been Mark himself. 

Verse 13.—<And led him: 


without necessarily implying violence. 


’ 


**Led away ’”’ is not well sup- 
ported.— 72 Annas first: See Lesson Surroundings, ‘ First ”’ 
here implies the second hearing before Caiaphas (v. 24), to 
which John without describing it.—For he was 
Sather in law to Caiaphas : This is to account for the prison- 
er’s being taken to Annas.— igh priest that year : This does 
not imply that the office was a yearly one, but, in view of the 
frequent changes in the office, it calls attention to the then 
occupant of the office. 


alludes, 


Verse 14.—Now Cataphas was he: This shows what might 
be expected from Caiaphas in this emergency.— Gave counse/ : 
See chapter 11 : 50.— Should die for the people: The Re- 
ceived Text has ‘‘ perish,’’ but this is probably taken from the 
: 50. 


last verb in 11 This counsel was virtually a condemna- 


tion of Jesus in advance of trial. Caiaphas, however, accord- 
: 51, 52), had then uttered 
an unconscious prophecy, respecting both the death of Jesus 
and its results. 


ing to the explanation of John (11 


Western Theological Seminary, Allerheny, Pa. 
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The Willing Prisoner 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE difference between John and the other evangelists is 
at its greatest in the accounts of the incidents in Geth- 
semane. It may be partly accounted for by the supposition 
that John takes for granted a knowledge of the other Gospels, 
and does not seek to go over the ground which they had trod- 
den. But a deeper reason must be recognized in John’s 
design throughout his Gospel, which was to show forth the 
‘*glory, full of grace and truth,’’ which he and his fellows 
had beheld in the Word made flesh.’’ To the other evange- 
lists the garden was the scene of the agony and of Judas’s 
treacherous kiss ; to John it was the scene of Christ’s volun- 
tary surrender, and of a strange flashing forth of his overmas- 
tering power. ‘The two aspects are not inconsistent, and there 
are hints in John’s narrative that he presupposed a knowledge 
of the other side of the incidents, preserved by the synoptic 
Gospels. 

John is careful to bring out the fact that the resort to Geth- 
semane was not meant for concealment. Judas knew where 
Jesus was all but sure to go from the upper room, Our Lord 
more than once ‘‘ hid himself,’’ and he had taken precautions 
that the place of the last supper should not leak out before- 
hand, but these expedients to avoid his enemies had been 
used because he knew that his ‘‘hour’’ had not come, 
whereas he now knew that it had arrived, and therefore he 
led the disciples to the familiar haunt, where Judas would, as 
The traitor, no doubt, 
thought himself very acute in rightly divining where the vic- 
tim would be found. He did not know that Jesus had walked 
deliberately into the trap. 
rations enumerated with a touch of irony in verse 3 look when 


a matter of course, go to look for him. 


liow absurd the elaborate prepa- 


set by the side of our Lord’s willing surrender of himself ! 
The Jewish 
Though the full paschal 
moon was shining, it might be dark under the tremulous 
shadow of the olives in the garden, and so, as George Her- 
bert says, ‘‘ with lanterns did they seek the Sun,’’ They 
were prepared to search in dark corners for a hiding fugitive, 
and carried weapons to overpower a resisting prisoner, and 


The Roman garrison contributed a detachment. 
authorities sent the temple police. 


” 


neither lights nor arms were of the slightest use, for this 
strange criminal neither hid nor resisted. 

John fixes our attention on Christ’s voluntary surrender and 
on the effects of his appearance to his would-be captors, We 
must leave to others the task of fitting in the incident of Ju- 
das’s kiss to its place in John’s account. Probably the note in 
verse 5, that Judas ‘* was standing ’’ with the band, may imply 
that our Lord’s sudden appearance had flurried him, so that he 
had not presence of mind enough to step forth and give the 
agreed-on signal. The best place to insert his giving it seems 
to me to be after verse 9, for the soldiers and officers would 
still want some confirmation of the unknown person’s asser- 
tion that he was the man they sought, and Judas then had had 
time to gather himself together again. A very little ‘* histori- 
’*? would have kept some critics from asserting 
that John’s account is incompatible with the incident of 
Judas’s kiss. 


cal imagination 


John puts us on the right track for perceiving the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s giving himself up when he says that he 
came forth, *‘ knowing all the things that were coming upon 
him.’’ He looked beyond the traitor and the officers, and the 
priests, whose tools these were, to the divine will, which 
molded all his life; and because he knew what the Father 
willed him to do, and because his will ever coincided abso- 
lutely with the Father’s, he came forth from the shadowy re- 
cesses of the garden, and stood calm and meek before the 
astonished band. They would see him but dimly, even in 
the flood of moonlight ; and his quiet question, so unlike what 
they might have expected, would increase the awe already 
rising in them. Did John remember, as he wrote, the other 
question, so like and yet so unlike this, which had changed 
his life, when the Lord had turned to him and Andrew, and 
asked, ** What seek ye?” " 

Christ’s avowal completed the awe, and the crowd shrank 
John 
distinctly makes his words the cause of the recoil, and, no 
doubt, in the uncertain hght, confusion, and uneven ground, 
the recoil was in part the cause of some falling to the ground. 
But we can scarcely shut out the idea of reverence from that 
prostration, nor dismiss as unwarranted the supposition that 
there was a momentary flash of the indwelling majesty con- 
sciously shot forth by Jesus, in order to bring about the 
demonstration that these assailants, with all their equipment, 


back from instead of pressing forward to seize him. 


and for all their number, could have no power at all against 
him unless by his own will he surrendered himself to them. 
That great truth of the voluntariness of Christ’s sufferings 
from first to last is still more strongly brought out by his repe- 
tition of his question, which was plainly intended to rouse them 
to their task. 
through the midst of them as they lay, and gone his way, as 
once before he had done through a hostile mob; but he waits 
for their recovery from their momentary panic, and helps to 
bring them back to their errand by his standing there ‘‘ ready 


If he had chosen, he could easily have passed 
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to be offered,’’ and by the question which recalled it to 
them. 

The manifest glory of Christ even at that moment of deepest 
humiliation, and his willing submission to ‘‘ the things that 
were coming upon him,’’ are thus both set in the clearest light 
by this incident, but a third lesson still remains to be noticed. 
‘* If ye seek me, let these go their way.’’ At that supreme 
moment, the Good Shepherd, seeing the wolf not only com- 
ing, but come, thinks of the flock, and willingly offers himself 
that they may be free. His tender care for the eleven hum- 
ble friends did not fail then. 
paratively trifling matter of securing their exemption from 
arrest, 

If John sees in these self-forgetful and most loving words a 


” 


He took thought for the com- 


** fulfilment ’’ of the great claim in the high-priestly prayer to 
have lost none of those given to him, he does not thereby 
mean to deny the far deeper and wider fulfilment of the words, 
in our Lord’s effectual and perpetual guardianship of all his 
servants through life and death. But John does mean that 
this small act embodies the same loving care and sure protec- 
tion which the greater acts do, just as the smallest basaltic 
prism obeys the same laws of crystallization as the most gigan- 
tic column in Fingal’s Cave or the Giants’ Causeway. 

Jesus gives himself that his servants may go free. 
that the essence of the gospel? He presents himself to the 
officers of the law which would hale us to the judge, and 
because he does we can go our way unmolested. In the 
great act on which redemption depends, and in the continual 
guardianship which keeps his servants from all their spiritual 
foes, it is his giving himself for us that ensures our freedom. 
Thus three great truths shine forth in this incident which we 
owe to John alone,—the revelation of Christ’s glory, the en- 


Is not 


tire voluntariness of his sufferings and death, the power ‘of his 
offering of himself to secure his servants from bondage. 

We may probably suppose that at this point Judas kissed 
Jesus, and so assured the officers of his identity. At all 
events, Peter’s exploit suggests that the captors had made a 
forward move, which would lead to some confusion, and ex- 
plains why Peter just then drew his sword. Whoever had 
been awed, he had not, but was his own brave, loving, im- 
He did not see in Christ’s attitude 
what one might suppose he could scarcely have helped seeing, 
especially after all that he had heard in the upper room ; 


, 


petuous, blundering self. 


namety, his fixed determination to give himself up a victim. 
He did his 
utmost to drag down the holy sublimity of Gethsemane to the 


He forgot all Christ’s prohibitions of violence. 
level of a vulgar riot. He was so»much excited, and possibly 
so little accustomed to handle a sword, nets being more in his 
way, that he happily failed to cleave Malchus’s head, as he 
plainly aimed his sword-cut to do, and only managed to slice 
off his right ear, which would not do much to hinder the 
arrest. 

Our Lord’s words to Peter are full of the same meek dig- 
nity, the same entire surrender and self-oblivion, which we 
should call heroic in one another, but which is in him some- 


Tohn does not 


thing sacreder than hero has ever exhibited. 
tell of the prayer that ‘‘this cup might pass,’’ but he does 
tell (v. 11) how the answer came, not by withdrawing the 
cup, but by strengthening Jesus to drink it willingly, as given 
by the Father. 
angel who appeared to the suppliant in Gethsemane ‘* strength- 


Old painters were fond of representing the 


ening him”’ as bearing in his hands a cross, and their thought 
was deeply true. Jesus accepted the cup as given by the 
Father, and the acceptance ministered to him strength to drink 
it to the dregs. 


like fashion,—not by taking away burdens, but by putting 


We, too, often have our prayers answered in 


power to bear them into weary shoulders and heavy hearts. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.-—A leafict giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 17: 1 to 18: 11. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 
Chapter 17 is a unit by itself. It is often called our Lord’s 
high-priestly or intercessory prayer. 
chapter in a unique Gospel.’’ Jesus prays first for himself 
(17 : 1-5), then for his disciples (vs. 6-19), and finally for all 
who should in future ages be led to believe on him (vs. 20-26). 
The chapter closes the distinct section of the Gospel of 
John which began with chapter 13. 
among his most intimate friends, revealing with infinite ten- 
derness and discrimination the complete significance of his 


Schaff cails it a ‘* unique 


It has represented Jesus 
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mission to mankind, and of their relation to him and to it. It 
also reveals the almost triumphal tone of the thoughts of 
Jesus as he contemplated the work accomplished and to be 
achieved. Without this outpouring of his inmost heart the 
careless thinker might be led to conclude that Jesus was a 
beaten man, that his enemies were actually too powerful for 
him, but John corrects the error. 

The first eleven verses of chapter 18 describe with dra- 
matic brevity the scene in the garden of Gethsemane, John 
does not repeat the story of the agony. That had been clearly 
told already in the earlier Gospels, thus making it needful for 
him to show that the prevailing note in the mind of the Mas- 
ter was of hopeful triumph. In harmony with his own dis- 
tinctive thought, John tells the story of the arrest in such a 
way as to show that Jesus yielded himself up. 

Note (1) that his prayer immediately (v. 1) followed the 
discourse ; (2) the simple title ‘‘Father’’ six times in this 
prayer. (3.) Jesus calls himself by name (v. 3). Westcott 
thinks that this form of the name is late, and to be credited 
to John as the reporter. (4.) He makes an interesting refer- 
ence (v. 12) to his protective care of the disciples. (5.) The 
** world ’’ (vs. 11, 13-18) is absolutely opposed to the kingdom. 


TI, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. ‘The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

Gilbert, ‘*Student’s Life of Jesus ’’ (350-359), has an in- 
teresting discussion of these hours. Professor Mathews in 
‘* The Social Teaching of Jesus’’ (consult the index of bibli- 
cal passages), brings out some admirable points of view. The 
usual commentaries are very full and clear. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discussion, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Chapters 13-17. (1.) Read rapidly over these chapters 
as a whole, and note the distinctive thoughts which recur 
again and again? What are the six or seven leading themes? 
(2.) In the synoptic Gospels the account of this evening to- 
gether includes the declaration of the betrayal, the establish- 
ing of the memorial supper (Mark 14 : 18-26), the prediction 
of the dispersion of the company, and the story wf the agony 
(Mark 14 : 27-42). 
late those facts, and why should John have largely passed 
them by ? 

2. The Prayer of Jesus for Himself (vs. 1-§). (3-) Our 
Lord here states that he has accomplished his work of ‘‘ glo- 
rifying ’’ God. How had he been manifesting the glory of 
the Father? (4.) He also states that the goal of this work was, 
not his own good, but that human kind should receive “ eter- 


Why should they have chosen to re- 


nal life.’’ What did he mean by ‘‘ eternal life ’’ ? 

3. The Prayer for his Disciples (vs. 6-19). (5.) Was this 
prayer on behalf of the eleven alone, or of all his true dis- 
ciples at that time ? (Comp. vs. 6, 9, 12.) What three pe- 
titions did Jesus offer for them ? 

4. The Prayer for Future Believers (vs, 20-26). (6.) 
What kind of a unity did Jesus have in mind? (vs, 21, 23.) 
(7.) What does Jesus ask that they may receive from the 
Father ? 

5. Zhe Prayer as a Whole. 
leading theme ? 


(8.) What seems to be its 
Is it the more perfect knowledge of God, or 
a more satisfactory co-operation with the divine ? 

6. The Arrest of Jesus. (9.) What details in these verses 
impress us with a sense of the calm resignation, yet possible 
power, of Jesus? [Geikie: (4. Warren: § 2. 
4,6. McLaren: §{ 2, 4, last.] (10.) How many elements 
are mentioned as being arrayed against Jesus? [Warren: © 1. 
Critical Notes: vs. 3, 14.] 


Hoyt: vs. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

It is instructive to compare the spirit of Jesus and that of 
Judas with the methods of Jesus and of Peter. 

Revelation is stronger than exhibition. Our embodiment of 
the actual spirit of God is more effective with men than our 
testimony regarding him. 

What a noble example of absolute unselfishness of spirit 
our Lord gave to us! 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Downward Tendency of Sin 


O-DAY our attention is directed towards Judas, one of 
a the Twelve. How was it, we may well ask, that one 
who had been so long with the Master, and had been chosen 
as one of the apostles, fell into such grievous sin? No one at 
the passover table suspected him of such baseness, though 


they had companied with him for years. But, notwithstand- 


(9) 265 


ing this, it is not possible for us to suppose that Judas up to 
that moment had been a true man, and that in an instant he 
fell to the depths of iniquity which this lesson reveals, This 
is not the way in which sin works. Sin always works by de- 
grees, having small beginnings, even though it have large and 
direful results, Sin is like the leak in a dam, which begins 
with a minute fissure, but ends with widespread destruction, 
Let us trace the probable course of sin in the case of Judas. 
He was the treasurer of the Twelve. There came a time in 
his life when first the desire for money was felt. To this he 
did not at the time yield. But he probably did dally with this 
pleasing thought, and by degrees became familiar with it, so 
that it lost its repulsiveness. Thus the commencement of his 
downward course was in his heart. 

But soon it took a step in advance. 
means for the carrying out of his wish. 


He began to plan 
His heart desire be- 
gan to as#ume shape, and he watched for opportunity to carry 
it into effect. 
we know not, 


When and where the opportunity first came 
but come Thus 
from heart sin he proceeded to actual sin, and became a 
thief. 


it did, and was utilized, 


Then, when he was disappointed at not receiving the pro- 
ceeds of the alabaster box of ointment, from which he wished 
to realize cash, he got angry, and resolved that, if he could 
not get money in one way, he would get it in another. Sohe 
proceeded to betray his Master. Our lesson tells us how he 
did this. 

Then came the end. Conscience awoke, and he was filled 
with remorse. Asa result, he went out and hanged himself, 


and thus became a suicide. See the steps: covetous, a 
thief, a traitor, a suicide. 

Do any Sunday-school scholars of our day become thieves ? 
Do any Sunday-school superintendents prove dishonest? Do 
any ministers fall in our times ? How does this 
In just the same way as that in which Judas fell. 
First come to hearts wrong desires. This is then followed by 
the planning of the evil deed. This is in turn followed by its 
completion, and the world is startled by the fall of one of 
those whom it had trusted. In view of this often-repeated 
tale, is it any wonder that we read in God’s Word, ‘‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life’’? 
(Prov. 4 : 23.) Or, need we be surprised that Jesus himself 
said, ‘‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 


teries,’’ etc, ? (Matt. 16 : 10.) We. »s0d<-«-+e-ourprised 
that Jeremiah cried, ‘‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, 


and desperately wicked ’’ (Jer. 17 : 9). 

Since, then, we have this deceitful heart within us, what 
shall we do? There ic only one thing to be done. and that 
is to pray as David did, saying, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God; and renew a fight spirit within me’’ (Psa. 51 : 10). 
Only he who knows the heart can do this for us, and, unless 
this is done, our hearts are sure to deceive us, and lead us 


Alas ! yes. 
happen ? 


into sins more and more ; for sin never tends to grow less and 
less, but always more and more. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


GAIN the pitiful story when the Son of man, who had 
A given life and love to others, who had relieved pain and 
distress, given sympathy in sorrow, had shown friends how to 
be united, made homes and hearts joyful, was himself be- 
trayed, slighted, insulted, forsaken, and not a voice raised to 
defend him from rude assault and seizure. Are our scholars 
so familiar with the sad details that they read or hear it un- 
Do they realize that it was the Son of God, and that 
he freely, willingly, endured and accepted all as God’s will ? 


moved ? 


Do they calmly read of the closing events of Christ’s life, the 
cruelty of his enemies, of his last hours, just as they read 
—alas! too freely—newspaper accounts of murder trials and 
executions ? 

When he had Spoken these Words.—Jesus had talked with 
his disciples of love, peace, and obedience ; of comfort in 
sorrow,—words that have~ been a precious inheritance ever 
since ; not like any earth-given legacy for certain heirs, but 
By what 
Who 
was the Comforter Christ promised to send after he left them? 
John tells 
of his lifting his eyes to heaven, saying, ‘‘ Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify thy Son.”’ 


free to be appropriated by any responsive heart. 
object in nature did Jesus teach of union with him? 


His last words of blessing were words of prayer. 
Then he prayed for his own, say- 


The 


prayer was not only for those who heard his voice in the upper 


ing, ‘* Thine they were, and thou gavest them to me.”’ 


room, for he said, ‘* Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that believe on me through their word.’’ Every 
one should know the words, and have the spirit of this prayer, 
the last words Jesus spoke before he went with his disciples 
over the brook Kedron, and to a garden on the sloping side 
of the Mt. of Olives, 

Cethsemane.—Those last words were not the only prayer of 
Jesus of which we have the record. Can you recall any 


On the 


others? Where did Jesus often go to pray at night ? 
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last night of bis life, he went tw the garden of Gethsemane to 


pray, where he had often gone with his disciples. Luke says 


” 


he went ‘‘ as bis custom was. He left some of his disciples 


to watch at the gate of the garden. Which were the three 
who were with Jesus on the Mt. of Transfiguration? Those 
who had witnessed his glory were the chosen three to be with 
him in his hour of distress. The others he told to wait while 
he went farther in the shadows of the great trees to pray. He 
fell upon the ground, praying to the Father if it were possible 
to take this bitter cup of anguish from him ; for he said, ‘* My 


” 


soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. His agony 
was so great that it seemed as if his body could not endure it ; 
for he sweat, as it were, great drops of blood, Yet he 
prayed, ‘* Not my will, but thine, be done.’’ Ile was not 
shrinking from the pain before him, but he feared lest life it- 
self would fail before he endured the cross, Ile craved some 
human sympathy, but he went to the three disciples who were 
to share his agony, and found them asleep. Human help had 
failed, but the pitying Father sent an angel to strengthen him. 
Three times he found the disciples sleeping, while the burden 
of a world’s sin and suffering rested on him, ‘Could ye 
not watch with me one hour ?”’ he asked, and almost made an 
excuse for them. He knew their weariness after a day and 
night of grief and intense feeling ; but could they have been as 
weary as he who had been agonized in spirit, and had known 
all day what the midnight and morning would bring ? 

Judas Knew the Place,—-Of course, he knew where he had 
often been with the Master, and it suited him well that he was 
so familiar with the path to the garden. A few hours before 
he had left the table and the feast, when Jesus said softly to 
him, ‘* That thou doest, do quickly.’’ Quickly he went to 
the rulers of the Jews with whom he had bargained some days 
before, that, for a certain sum, less than the cost of Mary's 
ointment which he coveted, he would deliver Jesus into their 
hands, He was ready. They furnished a band of armed 
men in case of resistance against arrest. Perhaps Judas 
thought Peter, whose brave words he had heard, might lead 
the rest in defense of the Master. Perhaps he led the band 
towards the upper room, but, hearing they had left, knowing 
so well his Lord’s habit and places of prayer, he led the band 
out of the city over the path he had often walked with his 
Lord to the Mt. of Olives and the garden, As Jesus rose 
from prayer the third time, chilled and weary, bereft of the 
comforting presence he had hoped for fom the disciples, he 
told them they might sleep on and rest. Even then he heard 
the treading of heavy feet, and saw the glimmer of torches 
coming nearer, as he said, ** He that betrayeth me is at 
Innere! NT nO - 


Aissed and Sctsed.—- 


arrest in the garden, and see how what one writer omits is 


Read in each Gospel the accounts of the 
given by others. What does John. say of Jesus’ telling the 
soldiers which was the man they sought ? Even then, how did 
Jesus show his care for his disciples ? How had Judas agreed 
He asked Judas, 


as he came close to him, ** Betrayest thou the Son of man 


to show which one of the group was Jesus ? 


with a kiss?’’ Not one only, but he ‘* kissed him much"’ 


(Rev. Ver., Matt. 26: 49, margin). As the men laid hands 
on Jesus, one of the disciples drew a sword, and cut off 
the ear of a servant of the high-priest. All accounts tell 
of the sword-thrust, but only John names the one who 
used the sword, Jesus bade him put up the sword, but 
only Matthew says Jesus intimated that he might ask his 
Father, and he could send legions of angels in his defense, 
but that the Scripture must be fulfilled. Luke only tells that 
Jesus touched and healed the ear, the last blessed work of 
those hands before they were bound ; for Jesus was seized, 
and led by the rough crowd to the house of Annas, the high 
priest. There, perhaps, Judas received his wretched pay 
after Annas saw the prisoner delivered ; for we know Judas 
had the thirty pieces of silver at once. Then Jesus was taken 
to the house of Caiaphas, the ruling high-priest that year. 
Three of the evangelists say the ‘* disciples forsook him and 
fled,’’ but John gives the story of those who followed, afar off 


Loutsville, AY 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


| r is a good plan to close every primary lesson with a note 

of hope and promise. We have such a fluctuating at- 
tendance, so many ‘* transients,’’ that we may have children 
here who will never come again. rherefore our text needs 
to be supplemented with a review of the events leading to the 
dawn of the first Easter, with a recitation of our memory 
texts, ** The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,’’ 
** Now is Christ risen from the dead.”’ 

** That ye might have life ’’ is the key-note of our lessons 
for the next two months. Review incidents of the last supper 
as taught in Lesson 3, in connection with verses 18 and 19 in 
Lesson 5. ‘* Yet a little while, and*the world seeth me no 
more.’’ ‘* I will not leave you comfortless.’’ 

The point to begin the new lesson : 


su r in that upper room. 
ppe Pr 


two hours after the 
We follow Jesus and his dis- 
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ciples through the streets at midnight. We describe the quiet 
of the sleeping city (present tense, using pictures). 

People are asleep on their mats on the house-tops, as is 
their custom, Crossing a brook, we follow Jesus and his 
little band in their moonlight walk to the entrance of the gar- 
den. There we leave them, and turn back to the crowded 
part of the city to watch a company of soldiers arming them- 
selves with swords and staves. The officers seem to be con- 
sulting with a man who skulks in the shadows of the moonlight, 
as though ashamed of himself. A traitor ! 

The soldiers are called from their duty of guarding the 
temple to search for a man they expect to find hiding in the 
thick shrubbery or a grotto of a garden. 

We turn back to the entrance of the garden. Eight dis- 
ciples are here. We walk under the shadows of the olive- 
trees. Three disciples are here, asleep. They were asked to 
watch, One disciple is not here, or at the entrance of the 

Where is he ? 


We shrink from entering the holy of holies,—the place 


garden. 


where Jesus gathered strength for the suffering so soon to 
come. We speak to the children of the brief time left for 
prayer, 

Jesus knows of the trouble coming upon him, of the ap- 
proach of the band of soldiers. Jesus knows where the sol- 
diers will lead him. The way leads through darkness to light. 
The soldiers think to capture a prisoner. Jesus goes will- 
ingly, knowing that his suffering will set men free forever, — 
free from the darkness and prison of death. 

The hills seem full of soldiers. Lights are flashing, swords 
are shining in the moonlight. Peter wakes, and strikes out 
with his sword. 

After describing Peter’s impulsive act and the healing touch 
of Jesus: What are hundreds of swords to a man with such 
power as this? The traitor’s act, the armed soldiers, could 
not hurt this Jesus, who has power to call angels of heaven to 
help him. Jesus can, if he will, vanish from their sight. 
Yet ‘* he opened not his mouth / he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter.”’ The soldiers took Jesus and bound him. 
While they led him away, the disciples ‘left him, and fled.’’ 
They were afraid for their life. 

The point at which we may safely leave this primary lesson 
is a point which leaves the Easter promise in full view. 

Thought to bring out: Jesus, while seeming to be defense- 
less. is in reality defending, saving, the whole world from 
destruction, 

In memorizing the Golden Text with the older children, it 
may be wise to bring up the question as to whether it is pos- 
sihie to-day to despise and reject our Saviour. 

In the case of our younger children, it would be better, in 
this lesson and in al) our lessons, to bring the Saviour so close 
to them, to make him so much a part of daily life, to make 
intercourse with him so much a part of daily habit, that, when 
enemies of Jesus belittle him in their hearing, and tempt them 
to believe him of no account, the idea of despising and re- 
jecting their Lord strikes against a solid wall of independent 
thought. 

It is possible that the children may be bound closely to 
their Lord and yet be independent thinkers, so that, when evil 
suggestions come (from without), they firmly announce, ‘* As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’’ 

Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘‘ prepared "’ exercise 
exce t by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinari'y, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


UPERINTEN DENT, holding up his Bible : What is the 

most important book in the world? What does ** Bible ’’ 

mean? Who said ** There is but one Book, the Bible ; but 
one person, Jesus Christ ’’ ? 

2. What two divisions of this Book did we speak of last 
Sunday? What does the word ** Testament’’ mean? Whose 
will does this book give ? 

3. Each Testament is itself composed of many divisions. 
How many books in the New Testament? (Twenty-seven.) 





. 





(Write ‘* New Testament’”’ on the blackboard). How many 
letters in the word ‘‘ New’’? (Put figure three under the word 
New.) How many letters in the word ‘‘ Testament ’’ ? (Put 
’ and put the sign of multi- 
Three times nine is how many ? 


nine under the word ‘* Testament’ 
plication between them. 
How many books in the New Testament ? 

4. These twenty-seven books are divided into three classes, 
called Historical, Epistolary, and Prophetic. Into what three 
classes are the books of the New Testament divided? Again? 

5. If we take the first four New Testament books together, 
they are called what? But, if we take the first five together, 
they are called what? (Historical.) Whose history is told in 
the first four? Whose in the next book? Yes, the history of 
the Apostles and of the early church. Whose history does 
Acts give? 

6. What is the name of the last book in the Bible ? 
Historical, Epistolatry, or Prophetic? (Prophetic. ) 


Is that 
7. All the rest are Epistolary. How many Epistolary are 
there ? (Twenty-one. ) 

8. How many New Testament books in all? How many 
Historical? How many Prophetical? How many Historical 
and Prophetical taken together? 


how many ? 


Twenty-seven less six are 


9. How many Epistolary books in the New Testament? 
What does ‘‘epistle ’? mean? (A letter.) 

10. Who wrote most of these letters? How many of them 
did Paul-write? (Fourteen.) These are called Pauline 
Epistles. 

11. How many Pauline Epistles are there? The rest are 
called General or Catholic Epistles. 

12. How many General Epistles are there? How many 
Epistolary books in all? How many Pauline Epistles? 
Twenty-one less fourteen are how many ? 

13. How many General Epistles are there? Who wrote 
them ? (Peter, James, John, and Jude.) 

14. What book is next before Revelation? (Jude.) How 
many chapters in the Book of Jude? What book next before 
Jude? (Third John.) 
John ? 


15. How many books together, then, with only one chapter 


How many chapters in the Third 
Ilow many in the Second John ? 


in each? (Three.) Name the books. 

16. Ifow many chapters in Revelation? (Twenty-two). 
How many in John? (Twenty-one. ) 

17. Title of the lesson to-day ? 

18. Golden Text ? 

Berlin, Conn, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


CHRIST 
BETRAYED 


BY FOR | 
ONE ALL 


Have the words ‘ Christ betrayed ’’ on the board at the 
beginning. 

If Christ is the vine, what are we? If we are the branches, 
what are we to do? If we bear no fruit, or bad fruit, what 
will God, the husbandman, do ? 

There were twelve branches that we know of in Christ's 
vine, and one of them bore bad fruit. What was his name ? 
While Jesus was having those wonderful talks with the eleven 
disciples, what did he do? Where did Jesus and the disciples 
go? 


sympathize with Judas? No, indeed ; 


(Bring out the story of the betrayal.) Did the others 
Christ was betrayed 
by one only. Let us hope that no follower of Jesus will ever 
betray the Lord again. 

So they arrested Jesus; they tried him, and finally they 
—-? Was the betrayal part of his death? Yes. For whom 
did he die? So he was betrayed for a//,—for you and mt. 
God used the sins of Judas, and Pilate, and the Jews who 
cried **Crucify !’’ as part of his plan for saving us. There is 
no sin so great that God cannot make it work for good in some 
way. Why? because he loves sin? No, but because he 
loves us. 

No sin is necessary to God’s plan. If Judas had beea true, 
God would have had a better w ay. If you sin, God may lov- 
ingly overrule it‘for good ; but his will and desire for you is 
**that ye sin not.’’ Be true to him. 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


Go to dark Gethsemane.” Psalm 106 : 1-8 
Tis midnight ; and on Olive's-brow 


‘ os j os 
How condescending and how kind Psalm 22 : 1-8. 


*‘O Jesus, man of sorrows.” ' 
- *salm 

** Jesus ! and shall it ever be."’ ron oe 

** My Jesus, as thou wilt."’ . 

ede z Psalm 27 : 9-14 

I've found a friend ; oh, such a friend !" 


* My Jesus, I love thee.” Psalm 35 : 18-24. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—In what points, in our last lesson, did we find 
What 
make sure of 


Christ like a vine? and Christians like branches ? 
is to happen to the unfruitful ? 
bearing fruit for Christ ? 

2. GETHSEMANE (v. 1; Matt. 26: 36-46; Mark 14 : 32- 

2; Luke 22: 39-46).—What ‘‘words”’ are meant? Where 
was the brook Cedron? What kind of ‘‘garden’’ was 
Gethsemane? What does the name mean? Why is John 
the only evangelist that does not describe the scene in the 
garden? What three disciples were nearest Jesus? What 
did Christ pray ? How many times? 
How did his disciples bear him company ? 
Christ win ? 
prayer? 

3. JUDAS (vs. 2-4).—Why did Christ go often to the gar- 
den? What plot had Judas made? (Matt. 26: 14-16.) For 
how much money was Christ betrayed? What do you think 
was Judas’s motive? How large was this band, this ‘‘ co- 
hort ’’? Why so large? Of what nationality was it? Why, 
though it was the full Passover moon, did they need lanterns? 
Who accompanied them? (Mark 14: 43.) How did Judas 
point out Christ? (Matt. 26: 48-50; Luke 22: 47, 48). Since 
Jesus knew what would happen, why did he not escape ? 

4. PowER (vs. 5-7).—What must have been the significance, 
to Judas, of Christ’s answer (v. 5), ‘I am’?? Why is 
Judas’s presence with them so emphasized? Why did they 
fall to the ground? Why did Jesus thus show his power? 
Matt. 26: 53, 54.) 

5. Love (vs. 8, 9).—Why did Christ wish to send the dis- 
ciples away? What saying does John here quote? (John 17: 
12.) How did the disciples reward their Master’s love? 
(Matt. 26:56; Mark 14:50.) Which two followed Christ 
afar off? (Mark 14: 54; John 18: 15.) 

6. ZEAL (vs. 10, 11).—How was Peter’s act characteristic ? 
What boast of his may he have wished to carry out? (Mark 

4: 27-31.) How was his deed an injury to Christ? What 

did Christ mean by ‘‘the cup’’? How did Christ remedy 
the mischief? (Luke 22: 50-53.) How does this, 
miracle, compare with his first one ? 

7. SEIZURE (vs, 12-14).—What protest did Christ make 
against this arrest? (Mark 14: 48, 49.) Who was Annas? 
Why was Christ taken ‘to him first? Why was Christ taken 
before Caiaphas ? 


How may we 


In what manner? 
What victory did 


From this scene, what are we to learn about 


his last 


For the Superintendent 
1. Where was Christ when he was arrested? 2. Who ar- 
rested him? 3. Who betrayed him to the soldiers? 4. Who 
tried to defend him? §. Why did Christ submit to all these 
indignities? 6. What thus fulfilling ? 


(Golden Text.) 
Boston, Mass. 


prophecy was he 
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Que-tions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the wzitten answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. What persons had any part in the betrayal and arrest of 
Jesus? 2. How did Jesus, in that awful hour, show hjs care 
for his friends? 3. How did he show his kindness toward 
4.- How, 


his enemies ? his submission to his Father’s will ? 


22% 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ae A GARDEN, INTO WHICH HE ENTERED, HIMSELF AND 
His DISCIPLES.’ 
the trim hedges, or artificial beds, or symmetrical walks, or 


’—The Oriental garden has none of 


grassy lawns, such as are common with us. The Oriental is 
either in the city or without in the desert or field. The gar- 
den is an intermediate place. It is generally enclosed with 
mud walls or cactus hedges, or marked off by intersecting 
Instead of flowers, 


water-courses. it has vegetables, and 


groves of olives and apricots and figs, with an occasional 
scented walnut, and apple-trees with deep-green leaves, odor- 
ous flowers, and golden fruit. The Oriental delights to sit in 
his garden under the spreading tendrils of the vine, and, if 
possible, by the edge of a murmuring brook. The garden has 
been the scene of the leading facts in the history of redemp- 
tion. It was in a garden that Adam brought ruin on himself 
and his race, and by the scene of his fall in the garden the 
The 


the second Adam, 


promise of salvation first brought hope to the despairing. 
promised seed of the woman (Gen. 3 : 15), 
passed the brook Kedron with his disciples, and in the garden 
of Gethsemane he bore the agony of his people’s sin, and a 
few days later rose from the garden of Calvary, and we in 
him. 

It is the common practice to encamp for the night in such a 
garden as that into which our Lord and his disciples entered. 
Hundreds of times I have encamped in such places in the 


SO REE al RE ha 
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suburbs of Syrian towns, and only once was I interfered with, 
and then I maintained my ground, asserting the right of hos- 
pitality. This was at Safed, on the very spot where Lord 
Kitchener and Colonel Conder, then engaged on the Palestine 
exploration survey, were fiercely attacked, 
afterwards, by the same churlish party. 


about a month 


It is not necessary to suppose that Gethsemane may have 
belonged to a friend of our Lord or of some of his disciples. 
By the common custom of the country, they passed out of the 
city to spend the night beneath the olives at the western base 
of Olivet. It would have been a breach of hospitality, in- 
volving lasting disgrace, to have interfered with weary men 
slumbering beneath the starry firmament. 

‘© SIMON PETER THEREFORE HAVING A SworD Drew IT, 
AND STRUCK THE H1Gu PRIEsT’s SERVANT.’’—Peter’s action 
was the natural impulse of an Oriental to maintain the rights 
of hospitality. The intrusion of the party with lanterns and 
torches and noise was a gross breach of the primary courtesies 
of Oriental life. : 

‘©THE CUP WHICH THE FATHER HATH GIVEN ME, SHALL 
I Nort DRINK 1tT?’’—The figure is that of an Oriental lad 
Had it 
been handed to him by his mother, she might have coaxed 


receiving a disagreeable draught from his father. 
him in vain to drink it, and he might have resisted the en- 
treaties of friends and the assurance of the doctor that the 
potion would cure him of some dreadful malady ; but, when 
the Oriental father hands a cup to his boy, he drinks it off 
With 
such simple and well-known imagery, Jesus lifts the minds of 
his people to his great act of obedience when ‘‘ the Lord laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.’’ 


Engla nd. 


without resistance or murmur, however bitter it may be. 


London, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Enduring Betrayal and Arrest 
Analysis 


I, THE SCENE (vs. 1-3). 


1. The Garden of Gethsemane : 
He went forth... over the brook, . where was a gardes (+)- 
A place which was named Gethsemane (Mark 14 : 32). 
He... went... unto the mount of Olives (Luke 22: 39). 
2. The Coming of Jesus: 
He entered, himself and his disciples (1). 
Then cometh Jesus... unto. Gethsemane (Matt. 26 : 36). 
When he was at the place, he said (Luke 22: 40). 
3- The Coming of Judas: 
Judas then, . .. soldiers, and officers, . cometh (3). 


ame, and with him a great multitude (Matt. 26: 47). 


Judas...c 
. Judas. .. went before them (Luke 22 : 47). 


‘A multitude, and. . 


Il. THE INTERVIEW (vs. 4-9). 

1. The Lord's Inquiry: 

Whom seck ye ? (4, 7.) 
Jesus. saith unto them, What seek ye ? (John 1: 38). 
Jesus saith, . Woman, . . . whom seekest thou ? (John 20 : 15.) 
2. The Crowd’s Reply : 

Jesus of Nazareth (5, 7). 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he : take him ( Matt. 26: 48). 
He drew near unto Jesus to kiss him (Luke 22 : 47). 
3- The Lord’s Declaration : 

lam he (5, 8). 
Art thou the Christ? . . . Jesus said, I am (Mark 14: 61, 62). 
Jesus saith, ... 1 that speak unto thee am he (John 4: 26). 
4- The Crowd’s Discomfiture : 

They went backward, and fell to the ground (6). 
He passing through the midst of them went his way (Luke 4: 
When I saw him, I fell at his feet as one dead (Rev. 1 : 17). 
5. The Lord’s Request : 

Let these go their way (8). 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name ( John 17 : 11). 
Who also maketh intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 34). 
6. The Lord's Care: 

Of those... given me / lost not one (9). 


No one shall snatch them out of my hand ( John to . 28). 
I guarded them, and not one of them perished ( John 17 : 12). 


Ill, THE 


1. Rash Zeal: 
Peter... struck the... 


A certain one... 
Let every man be... 


OUTCOME (vs. 10-14). 

servant, and cut off his right ear (10). 
drew his sword, and smote (Mark 14 : 47). 
slow to wrath ( Jas. 1: 19). 

2. Loving Rebuke: 


Jesus... said unto Peter, Put up thy sword (11). 


They that take the sword shall perish with the sword (Matt. 26: 


52). 


Jesus... touched his ear, and healed him (Luke 22 : 51). 
3. Sweet Submission : 
The cup.. shall I not drink it ? (11). 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26: 39). 
Christ also pleased not himself (Rom: 15: 3). 


siven me, 


4- Rude Arrest: 
The band... seized Jesus and bound him (12). 

They seized him, and led him away (Luke 22 : 54). 

Annas... sent him bound unto Caiaphas ( John 18 : 24) 

5. Unjust Arraignment: 
Led him to Annas ;.. 

They 

Caiaphas said, 


father in law to Caiaphas (13). 


. One man should die ( John 11 : 49, 50). 


. brought him into the high priest's house (Luke 22 : 54). 
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International Home Readings 


MON.— Matt. 26: 14-25. 
TUES.—Luke 22 : 39-46. 
WED.—John 18 : 1-14. 
THURS.—Matt. 26: 47-56 
FRI.— Matt. 27: 3-10. 
SAT. —John 6 : 60-71. 
SuN.—Acts 1: 


The betrayer. 
Gethsemane. 
Christ betrayed and arrested, 
Betrayed with a kiss, 
The traitor's end. 
Foreknown. 


15-26. Reward of iniquity. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internation:] Bible 
Reading Association.) 


& 2S 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful saye 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came inte 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1 : 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus... ..... 

2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. ......... 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. . . . ; 
4. April 23.— Jesus, the Way and the Truth and ‘the L ife , 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. . . .... 

6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches . . a 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested 

8. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest 

9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate . 

10. June 4.—Christ Crucified 

. June 11.—Cbhrist Risen . : ,% ‘ John 20: 11-20 
12. June 18.—-The New Life in C shrist ; .-% ‘ves Col 3: 1-15 
13. June 25.—Review. 


. John 11: 32-48 
John 12: 1-18 
John 13: 1-19 
John 14: 1-14 
. John 14: 15-297 
. . John 15: 1-38 
. John 18: 1-14 
. John 18: 15-27 
. John 18: 28-40 


John 19 : 19-30 


“2% % 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta . . April 25 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta . . April 26 
International Primary Union, at Atlanta , . April 26 
International Sunday-School Field Workers’ Asso- 

eration, at Atlanta ; ss ie o-8 . April 26 
Georgia, at Atlanta , S eehg ey April 26 
Ninth International Sunday-School Conven- 

tion, at Atlanta . . April 26-30 
Kansas, at llutohinoon . . May ow 
Mississippi, at Greenwood May 9-11 
Montana, at Anaconda. ............ +. »May 16-18 
Illinois, at Decatur ..........4 24.4. . « May 16-18 
Minnesota, at Red Wing. . .. ...... +... « May 23-25 
Washington, at ‘Tacoma . May 23-25 

British America 

Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie . June 6-3 


New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . October —— 


Nova Scotia, at Springhill . October 10-13 
Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling . . October 5-7 


“% %&% 


American Sunday-School Union 
Jubilee 


A” organization that has started a hundred thousand 
Sunday-schools has certainly a good right to a 
This work has been done by the 
which wili complete 
This 
anniversary will be observed in Philadel. 


jubilee celebration. 
American Sunday-school Union, 
seventy-five years of this kind of work in May. 
‘«diamond”’ 
phia, the home of the Union, on the evenings of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 24 and 25, at the Academy of 
Music. 

Addresses have been arranged for from men represent- 
ing the varied interests which are served by the werk of 
L. Moody, the well-known evan- 
Schauffler of New York ; the 
Trumbull ; the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
of the Union; the Rev. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, successor cf Henry Ward Beecher 
in Plymouth Pulpit; the Rev. Dr. E. W. Rice and the 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia ; the Rev. Dr. 
E. K. Bell of Mansfield, Ohio ; the Rev. Dr. Addison P. 
Foster of Boston ; Rufus M. Jones, editor of the Ameri- 
can Friend, of Philadelphia; E. P. Bancroft of New 
York ; William E. Dodge of New York; W. A. Hillis 
of Ohio ; Rear-Admiral J. W. Philip, U.S. N.; F. G. 
Ensign of Chicago ; General Joseph Wheeler, U.S.C. ; 
E. B. Stevenson of lowa ; Morris K. Jesup of New York, 
the president of the Society ; the Rey. J. H. McCullagh 
of Kentucky ; W. L. DeGroff of Kansas ; the Rev. W. R. 
King of St. Louis. 


this society, such as D. 
gelist ; the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Rev. Dr. Clay 
Crowell, the secretary 


Henry 
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H. H. McGranahan, with the assistance of the Phila- 
delphia Choral Union, consisting of six hundred voices, 
will have charge of the music. 

‘The work of the Society for seventy-five years, in part 
is as follows : 100,928 Sunday-schools organized, con- 
taining 578,680 teachers and 4,070, 348 scholars ; 224,- 
844 cases of aid to schools, having 13,333,968 members. 
This shows nearly four schools a day organized for every 
day of the last seventy-five years, and value of publica- 
tions distributed by sales and gifts, over nine million 
dollars. 

“4% % 


Books and Writers 


Recent English Sermons 


VOLUME of sermons from the pen of the late 
Professor Dr. Hort, Cambridge and Other Sermons 

(New York : The Macmillan Company. $1.75), presents 
this distinguished textual critic in a new light. Many 
of the discourses are University sermons, but others were 
addressed to parish audiences, the twenty-four selec- 
tions being arranged to correspond with the church 
year. Simplicity of language is characteristic of all, for 
Professor Hort, as vicar in a college living, preached for 
many years to a village congregation. Aside from the 
strength and beauty of the discourses, they are note- 
worthy as examples of how minute and exact scholarship 
can be applied to homiletics, whether the audience be 
learned or uneducated. 
sively that great scholarship does not necessarily make a 


The volume proves conclu- 


preacher dry, unintelligible, or pedantic. 

The Rey. Dr. John Caird, whose University Sermons 

(Glasgow : James MacLehose & Sons. $2.25) are now 
published by his brother, was for more than twenty 
years principal of the University of Glasgow, and for 
“feerly half a century one of the most noted preachers 
of the Established Church of Scotland, one of the Scot- 
tish chaplains of the Queen, who greatly appreciated his 
eloquence. ‘These sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity, 1873-98, show him at his best. More logical 
and theological than those of Professor Hort, they are 
also more rhetorical, having the genuine fervor of the 
older Scottish divines. The circumstances attending 
their delivery called for the best thought and highest 
cloqtienc eof the preacher, and the discourses are worthy 
of the occasion and of the man. The themes are great 
and central ones, the treatment is thorough, the logic 
is permeated by touches of loving insight and sympathy. 
An excellent portrait is prefixed to the volume. 

An entirely different type, both of preacher and of 
preaching, is presented by Canon W. J. Knox Little, in 
his volume, Zhe Perfect Life (London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $2), so named from the first sermon it 
contains, The author, who has published a number of 
similar works, is a representative of High Anglican, or, 
as he would prefer to call it, English Catholic, thought. 
Simple, fervid, direct in aim, and attractive as these 
sermons are, the chief interest attaching to them lies in 
the full and unqualified presentation they make of. the 
extreme sacerdotal and sacramentarian tendencies now 
Nearly half of the 
volume deals with the claims and hopes of fhe church, 


alarming many people in England. 


and with the seve sacraments, including, as voluntary 
exercises, auricular confession and unction of the sick. 
As a clear statement of the views in question, Canon 
Knox Little's sermons are timely, and important to those 
interested in the discussion. 

An Irish churchman, Dr. J. H. Bernard, entitles his 
volume of sermons [7%a Domini (London : Hodder & 
Stoughton. 65.), since, while not furnishing ‘‘a com- 
plete course for the Christian year,'’ they ‘follow its 
teachings with sufficient fidelity to justify their title."’ 
Some of the discourses have already appeared in peri- 
odicals, including The Sunday School Times. Dr. Ber- 
nard has chosen many great topics, and his treatment of 
fheni is thorough and intelligible. The discourses are 
for edification as well as instruction. The last one in 
the volume, preached in Armagh Cathedral at the con- 
secration of two bishops, shows much local color, since 
it briefly sketches the claim of the Episcopal Church in 
Ireland (now disestablished) to be more directly than 
any other in the true apostolic succession. 

The Bishop of London, Dr. Mandell Creighton, has 
been best known as a student of history, but now pub- 
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lishes a small volume of addresses, Lessons from the 
Cross (New York : Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents), de- 
livered in St. Paul's Cathedral during Holy Week, 1898. 
He treats the history in scholarly fashion, but aims to 
set forth ‘the passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ as being a revelation of human life and of human 
With this in view, he fol- 
lows the gospel narrative from the condemnation by the 


motive on its largest scale.’’ 


sanhedrin to the last word from the cross, making direct 
and serious application of the meaning of each impor- 
tant fact in every one of the twelve brief addresses, fur- 
nishing a help to meditation and devotion. 

An attractive portrait of the author forms the frontis- 
piece of a small volume by Mark Guy Pearse, entitled 
The Gentleness of Jesus (New York : Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 75 cents). 
in London, and these discourses, on a variety of topics, 
His style is 
terse, often epigrammatic, his diction simple, his homi- 


The preacher has a high reputation 
indicate the character of his eloquence. 


letic divisions clear and methodical, while devout ear- 
nestness pervades the whole. 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan, in 7he Spring of the Day 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50), furnishes a 
companion volume to The Clock of Nature, noticed in 
The Sunday School Times for November 5, 1898. The 
essays, or discourses, are founded upon texts of Scrip- 
ture which suggest religious interpretations of nature. 
The poetic temperament of the author is evident through- 
out, and the illustrative use of natural objects is main- 
tained without forcing the meaning of Scripture or 
straining after factitious analogies. 

The second series of expositions on the Gospel of John 
(chaps. 13-21), by the Rev. F. B. Meyer of London, ap- 
pears with the title Love to the Uttermost (Chicago and 
New York : Fleming H, Revell Co. $1), and the volume 
presents the same features and method of treatment 
already noted in regard to ‘‘ the Life and Light of Men."’ 
Full of spiritual suggestiveness, the expositions will prove 
helpful to all readers who have studied the Gospel in 
the careful exegetical method. The title is taken from 
the marginal rendering of the Revised Version, John 
ba. s 

Few writers of the past generation have made such 
uplifting contributions to religious literature as the late 
Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, from whose pen there 
now appears a volume entitled 7/e Lord's Prayer (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $2) The editor says: 
‘« These meditations on the Lord’s Prayer were originally 
delivered in the form of sermons. ‘They were frequently 
made use of, and carefully revised, by the late dean, for 
the instruction of various congregations. Possibly in- 
tended for publication in something of the same manner 
as his Thoughts on Personal Religion, they seem to have 
been kept, in the meantithe, by their pious and learned 
author, as a private store of thought on their great sub- 
ject."’ The expectations awakened by this statement 
will not be disappointed on a perusal of the volume 
Learning and piety are combined by the supremely de- 
votional tone of the treatment. Four chapters deal with 
the general topics connected with the prayer, and twelve 
unfold the significance of its parts, the longer petitions 
being divided. ‘‘ Daily bread"’ the Dean regards as 
equivalent to ‘‘ sufficient’’ or ‘‘ needful,"’ thus accept- 
ing a marginal rendering suggested by the American Re- 
visers. But he also finds a eucharistic reference implied, 
though not expressed by the phrase. The doxology is 
commented on without any notice of the textual question 
involved. It would be difficult, without citing long pas- 
sages, to show the thoughtful character of the exposition 
and the lessons reverently deduced from it. Those who 
have profited by the Dean's Devotional Study of the 
Scriptures, published forty-five years ago, will see from 
this last work how the author practiced and profited by 
his advice to others. 

The inexhaustibleness of the Lord's Prayer is sug- 
gested by the fact that what Dean Goulburn has treated 
with such scholarly fulness is made the basis of a series 
of short, simple talks to children. Dr. James Wells, in 
the little volume 7ie Children's Prayer (New York and 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents), explains 
and illustrates the more obvious teachings of the prayer 


Chicago : 
in language intelligible to young people. He also does 
what preachers to children often fail to do, —makes clear 
and concise divisions of his addresses, to fasten the 
thoughts in the memory. Of its kind this book is an 
admirable one, and its pithy comment on the word 


‘‘amen'"’ forms a fitting conclusion, 


One Thousand and One Thoughts from my Library. By D. L. 
Moody. t12mo, pp. 396. Chicago and New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. §t. 

Illustrations and Incidents. By J. Ellis. 


16mo, pp. 94. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 50 cents, 


Isaiah 26:3. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee. ‘The habit of reckoning on Christ is the key 
to a restful life."'—/. B. Meyer. 

Johnit:9. Are there not twelve hours in the day? ‘The 
very fact of a Christian being here, and not in heaven, is proof 
that some work awaits him.''—A+rzot. 

These brief extracts are enough to show the method of 
Mr. Moody's useful and stimulating book. The texts 
that are thus illuminated cover very fairly all parts of 
the Bible, and the quotations are from thoughtful and 
eloquent writers, The texts are arranged in order, and 
a topical index renders the contents of the book ser- 


viceable. 





New collections of illustrations are as wel- 
come as new encyclopedias, and for about the same 
reasons. They are doubly welcome if the illustrations 
as well as the collections are new ; but possibly that is 
too much always to expect. Mr. Ellis’s book is a wor- 
thy successor to those useful treasuries of anecdote, The 
Tool Basket, and The Seed Basket, though, if the little 
stories were not altogether from English sources they 
would be more useful on this side of the Atlantic. No 
illustrations are worth so much to a teacher or preacher 
as those he finds for himself, but Christian workers may 
wisely supplement these from the treasures, ‘‘ new and 
old,'’ of others. 


“ 


Loom and Spindle; Or, life Among the Early Mill Girls, with a 
Sketch of ‘' The Lowell Offering,’’ and Some of its Contribu- 
tors. By Harriet H. Robinson. With Introduction by the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 16mo, pp. vii, 216. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Lucy Larcom’s story of A New England Girlhood in- 
troduced her readers into the life of Lowell in its first 
and best days, when honest toil under wholesome condi- 
tions was associated with labors for mental and moral im- 
provement, which blossomed into The Lowell Offering. 
If Mrs. Robinson writes with less of literary skill and 
grace, she gives far fuller detail, and writes in a more 
open sense of the social importance of what was going on 
in the new town. She sees in it the beginning of wo- 
man’s emancipation from monetary dependence through 
the opening of avenues of employment. And she re- 
gards it as the introduction of her sex to intellectual and 
literary labors. She draws a roseate picture of early 
Lowell, frankly admitting that she depicts the better 
side, and adding that this was the side she knew. Her 
sketch of the contributors to the magazine written by the 
mill-girls is full and careful, the account of Lucy Larcom 
being, of course, of the greatest interest. 


% 


Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Morton. With an 
Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 16mo, pp. xii, 218. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 

Good sense and something more is charsacteristic of 
this bright book. The author's purpose is to deal with 
the theory and practice of conversation in a general way, 
and not by specific example. The book treats conver- 
sation as one of the great uplifting agencies which are 
civilizing and ennobling our race, and indicates the need 
of reflection to improve its methods so as to make it 
highly useful. It should never, for example, come down 
to the level of mere pleasing, but should keep the true 
end steadily in view. At the same time there is no 
moral rigorism in the book, unless an unsparing hostility 


to social falsehood be counted such. It is genial, practical, ~ 


full of illustrations, and encouraging to all who want to 
make social intercourse at once a profit and a pleasure. 


b 4 


British Guiana ; Or, Work and Wanderings among the Creoles 
and Coolies, the Africans and Indians of the Wild Country. 
By the Rev. L. Crookall. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xii, 247. New 
York: New Amsterdam Book Company. §$2.25. 


Among the British possessions Guiana does not take a 
front place, but it has been important as the main source 
of our sugar supply. The cane was cultivated first by 
slave labor, and then by that of free coolies imported 
from India. Mr. Crookall is a laborer in the gospel 
among the sugar-workers, and he gives us a good ac- 
count of the industry, the peoples, and the country at 
large. His trips up the rivers of Guiana also brought him 
into touch with the native Indians. His book is pleas- 
ant and readable, and concerns a country in which 


Americans have been compelled to take some interest, 
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April 29, 1899 


An Introduction to the Study of The Re- 
e. By Lilian F. Field. 8vo, pp. vii, 


307. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$1.50. 

To put the reader in a position to study 
the great movement called the Renascence, 
in its full extent, or in any single part, is 
the purpose of Miss Field's book. She 
therefore gives a summary account of each 
manifestation,—in letters, in the drama, 
in the arts, in religious thought. It is re- 
gretable that her study of the religious 
movement has been guided by authorities 
who do not know it from within, and that 
the result is therefore unsatisfactory. It 
is on the literary and artistic side of the 
movement that she is most satisfactory, 
although even there some slips have crept 
im. The Story of Copernicus’s work is 
told as if it met a prompt and friendly 
reception from the scientific men of his 
century, when, in fact, it had to wait nearly 
a century before any scientific man would 
listen to him. 


% 


The Dream of Youth. By Hugh Black, M.A., 
Pastor of Free St. George's, Edinburg. 8vo, 
pp. 40. Chicago and New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 30 cents. 


An excellent discourse for the young, 
based’ on Solomon's choice of wisdom in 
adream is given in this book of Mr. 
Black's. The stress on the relation of 
what youth a¢vires to and the consequent 
career is enh) rced with Scotch vigor. 


And the burden. ‘f the message is ‘‘ Every | 


true dream must come in terms of Christ.'’ 
Mr. 
author of the book entitled Friendship, 
which has received such widespread at- 
tention, and which was noticed recently 
in these columns. 
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Books Received 


April 17 to April 24 


, 


Henry Altemus, Philadelphia 
The Cross ‘Triumphant. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. $1. 
A.S. Barres & Co., New York 
History up to Date By William A, Johnston. 
$1.50. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Letters and Lectures on Education, By Johann 
Friedrich Herbart. . $1.75. 
The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
Chicago 
The Marked New Testament. Single copies, 10 
cents, postage extta, 3 cents; ten copies, $1, 
postage extra, 25 cents; one hundred copies, 
$10, express charges not prepaid. 
The Church Press, 104 La Salle Ave., Chicago 


The Miracle of Markham. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. 75 cents. 
G. W. Dillingham Co., New York 
The Story of the Rough Riders. By Edward 
Marshall, $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. By J. Christian 
Bay. $1.50. 
Fur and Feather 


Tales. By Hamblen Sears. 


i ;' Hind 
Ballads : Critical Reviews, Tales. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. $1.75. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 
A Modern Sacrifice. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 


(‘‘ Pansy"’). 75 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. 
Henry Dudeney. $1.50. 
M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels, New York 
The Religion of Mr. Kipling. By W. B. Parker. 
50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,excepl when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regulas 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





These Raw March Winds.—The penetrating | 
winds of March are absolutely unknown in 
the region traversed by the incomparable 
solid vestibuled train from New Orleans to 
California,—the ‘* Sunset Limited.’’ By this 
snowless route, those sensitive’ to severe 
March winds nged have no fear of risk to 





Black’ will be remembered as the | 


By Mrs. | 


| health, while there is in truth no such trans- 
continental train on any road for ladies and 
men, Meals @ /a carte, Fastest and most 
certain time, with the perils to person and 
health avoided to which one is liable in cross- 
ing by the northern routes during this month. 
Only 58 hours to Los Angeles, and 75 hours 
to San Francisco, For rates, time-tables, etc., 
also information concerning National Educa 
tional Association Convention to be held in 





Los Angeles July 11-14 next, apply at Phila- | 
delphia offices, Southern Pacific, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 





a very interesting j pstrated story, which will 
be mailed free 
_ostage, by H. Mi. 
Street, Philadelphji, P. 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line, 


— 601. Chestnut 





T he Helps 
in Nelson's 


are just what the Sunday- 
school teacher wants. il 
new and delightfully written 
by the most celebrated schol- 
ars, with illustrations on 
almost every page. You can 
find what you want at once, 
the index is so complete. 

w Combined Concordance and Beautiful 
Bible Atlas. 
The Sunday School Times says: 

excellent.’’ 

All styles and prices. For example, long primer type, | 
| Self-Pronouncing Edition, bound in leather, overlapping 
| covers, postpaid, ouly $2. 50. 

send to Thomas N Nelson & Sons, publishers, 37 Last 
18th Street, New York. 








** The work is 





| Money-Making is easy, if you know how. | 


know, and will tell you. Spl 





of receipt of two cents | 


‘‘A Thrilling Ni ht’s Ride” is the title of | 


| 





new series of Teachers’ Bibles | 


Ask your bookseller, or | 


| 


| Stamps for the a 
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ealth as Cash Capital 


DOCTOR CYRUS EDSON has 


an article in this week’s number of 


HE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Showing to young men the necessity 
of steady nerves and good digestion, 
and general good health, if they want 


‘to succeed in business or a profession. 
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Rear- Admiral Philip Hichborn, 
chief constructor of U. S. Navy, has 
a page article on “The Passing 
of «Wooden Walls’’’—a Century of 
Naval Progress—also in this number. 





Stories by GENERAL CHARLES KING, 
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In 1900, 


now much more comfort poor people will have than 


fifty years ago! 


Now-a-days, all sorts of labor- 


saving things make living easier and cheaper. 


Pearline, for exam 
so much for the 
own work? 
Pearline has freed 


woman who 


What one thing has done 
has to do her 


ple. 


her from house-drudgery ; easy 


washing, easy cleaning, less work, more leisure, 


when women use 


Pearline. 
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Worth Repeating 


Charity 
By Elizabeth H. Whittier 


See pilgrim and stranger who through the 
day 
Holds over the desert his trackless way 
Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 
No sound of life save his camel's moan, 
Hears, at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 


Irom his tent-door at evening the Bedouin's 


call : 
‘Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of God, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait !"’ 


_. | For gifts in his name of food and rest 


‘The tents of Islam of God are blest, 
Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 
Shall the Koran teach thee the Law of Love ? 
O Christian !—open thy heart and door, 
Cry east and west to the wandering poor: 
‘*Whoever thou art whose need Is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait! "' 


2% 


The Great Interpreter,-— 
Kipling 
From The [London] Spectator 


HE country has felt that, if it lost Mr, 
Kipling, it lost its chief interpreter, 
—the man who, best of all the pres- 

ent generation, can make it understand 
itself, its duties, and its high destiny. He 
is not an interpreter who merely cared to 
unriddle the shadowy and the vague, but 
one who dwelt among plain men and in 


| contact with plain things, and yet, by the 


alchemy of his genius, drew forth from the 
common, and what some may have even 
thought the unclean, the true gold. 


| Mankind find teo few such interpreters, 


and, having one in Mr. Kipling, they real- 
ize how ill he could be spared,—how, in 
fact, the world would be darker without 


| the light he offers us. 


For three special acts of interpretation 
we must all be eternally grateful to Mr. 
Kipling. He has interpreted so that we 


| may understand the common soldier, the 
; man in the ranks, the man behind the gun 


and behind the bayonet,—the tortoise on 


| whom, in the last resort, the globe of our 


einpire rests. Next, he has interpreted 


India, or, at any rate, made partly lumi- 


nous, the iridescent and mysterious mist 
in which the Englishmen in India moves. 
He has interpreted for us ‘‘ the head of 


| the district,’’ the native policeman, the 


men of the Hill tribes, the Baboo, the 
Rajpoot, and a hundred other of the types 
with which the Englishmen come in con- 
tact. Lastly, he has interpreted for us 
the white men of the empire, and made 
intelligible the speech and thought of the 
native-born, —the men of Canada’s snows, 
of Australia’s sun-baked downs, of South 
Africa's uplands. Most interpreters have 
been able to translate only one tongue, but 
Mr. Kipling’s range of view is not thus 
restricted, and, like a new Mezzofanti, 
there seem no limits to the things he can 
first understand himself and then make 
clear to us. 

By acting as interpreter between the 
public and the common soldier, he may 
be said, almost without exaggeration, to 
have given the nation back its army. To 
the generation which grew up between the 
close of the Indian mutiny and the first 
Nile campaign, the army had become an 
unreal abstraction. It was understood to 
be gallant, but it was also supposed to be 
composed of the off-scourings of the land, 
—the men whom nobody wanted in any 
other capacity,—the veritable leavings of 
the nation, But for this feeling the army 
was, as we have said, hardly more than an 
abstraction, —something which appeared 
in the estimates, and fought when re- 
quired, but was as dim to the ordinary 
Englishman as, shall we say, the shunters 
on our railways. Mr. Kipling, by a stroke 
of his pen, changed all that. By his 
pictures of Mulvaney, Ortheris, Learoyd, 
and by his songs of ‘‘ It's Tommy thes and 
Tommy that,’’ ‘‘Gunga Din,’’ ‘ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,’’ and the rest of the ‘‘ Barrack- 
room Ballads,’’ the public were made to 
realize that it had an army, not of war- 
office dummies, but of ‘ hungering, 
thirsting men,’’ who were well worth aii 
the love, honor, respect, and pity that the 
nation could spare. And Mr. Kipling 
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did this, not by preaching to us, or by 
putting up an ideal man of straw, ‘and 
labelling him the British private, but by 
showing us the soldier in his habit as he 
lives. 

A mere realist could, no doubt, have 
produced as accurate a model as Mr. 
Kipling, and might even have made him 
talk as the soldier talks, but the country 
would not have understood. Like the 
eunuch of the Queen of Egypt in the 
Acts, we had the book, but there was 
none to interpret. Then came Mr. Kip- 
ling, expounded for us, and made us see 
that when the interpreter was at our side 
the common soldier and his talk were well | 
worth our study. 

Even more magical was Mr. Kipling's 
interpretation of India. No man _ has 
been, or ever will be, able to tell us all 
that the East dreams as she lets the 
legions, Greek, Roman, English, thunder | 
past her. From her deepest reveries we 
are all shut out. Mr. Kipling, like the 
rest, can only say that there is always | 
something behind we shall never know. 
But at least he has interpreted for us the 
writings that run round the porch-pillars 
‘of the closed doors of Indian life. In 
that wonderful letter which the agent of | 
the native prince writes from London to | 
his friend in the central provinces, we are | 
made to understand how the English 
strike the native mind, and what is the | 
value they set upon what we stm 

| 
| 


man’s happiest lot,—plenty of steam- 
engines and representative institutions. 
Again, what a picture of passion, as it 
stirs the man of Eastern blood, is te be 
found in the story of the Afghan horse- 
dealer, and what he told his 
friend. 

How profound, too, is the interpretation 
of a part of the physical side of Asian life | 
to be found in the ‘‘ jungle-books.’’ As | 
works of pure genius they stand alone in 
Kipling’s writings. By means of an ima- 
ginative medium of the highest kind, we 
are made to see and understand the 
jungle and its life, and to see through the 
very eyes of the animals of the forest and 
the hillside the battle of life that is per- 
petuaHy being fought out among the’ 
wolves, the tigers, the panthers, the ele- 
phants, the monkeys, the wild dogs, the 
apes, and even the snakes and the ‘little 
people.’’ By some deep sympathy of | 
comprehension, Mr. Kipling seems to} 
have got to the heart of the mystery which | 
once peopled, and indeed still peoples, | 
India with animal gods, and to have used 
that mystery to show us the life of the 
jungle. We cannot profess to trace the 
cunnection between Mr. Kipling’s talking 
wolves, monkeys, elephants, panthers, 
and snakes, and the brutish gods of the 
Hindoo mythology, but we feel that it is 
tiere. The something in the animal life 
of India which inspired, and still in- 
spires, the worshipers of the brute crea- 
tion, touched him also, and inspired him 
to interpret it for us in the lower terms of 
Mowgli’s jungle friends. And so well! 
was his task accomplished that it seems | 
no more than natural that the bear and | 
the great black panther should be wise 
and fatherly, and that ‘‘ Kaa,” the py- | 


English | 


‘ditions 


| of an opportunity of leisure ? 
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thon, when he hunts, should do his work ! 


as if he were incarnate destiny, — that 
which is inexorable, intolerable, and fas- 
cinating to destruct’on. 

Save Mr. Kipling, almost every other 
man who has understood India has failed 
to understand the West. Mr. Kipling 
has been as useful to his country in inter- 
preting the West as the East. As we 
pointed out in these columns several years 
ago, a@ propos of his poem ‘‘ The Native 
Born,’’ he has winged with a touch of 
passion and imagination the lesson that 
the inhabitants of our great colonies in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, have, 
and ought to have, a keen and thrilling 
local patriotism, and that this patriotism, 
if properly treated and properly under- 
stood, need not in the least interfere with 
or exclude the greater patriotism which 
we all owe to the Empireas a whole. As 
we read that wonderful poem, we realize 
that Mr. Kipling has entered fully into 
the spirit of the Canadian, the Australian, 
and the South-African. And gradually 
the lesson Mr. Kipling there taught us is 
penetrating the national mind. When it 


| has finally caught hold of us, a greater 
| benefit will have been done to the Empire 


than could be wrought by a hundred im- 
perial federation leagues. We shall have 
learnt not to call colonists ‘‘disloyal’’ 
because they think strongly and speak pas- 
sionately about their native land, or be- 
cause they do not happen to admire this 
or that self-advertising patriot who has 
labelled himself an imperialist, and pro- 
fesses to have patented and made a pri- 
vate monopoly of the welfare of the 


Empire and its expansion and consolida- | 


tion. 

What we have said to-day must not be 
taken as in any sense an adequate appre- 
ciation of Mr. Kipling’s work as a man of 
letters, —as a poet or as a creator of char- 
acter. We have not even alluded to his 





| writings about the sea, or to the fact that | 


he, almost alone of Englishmen, has suc- 


ceeded in writing the true short story, — | 
All we have attempted to | 


the real conte. 
do is to explain how natural and right was 
the instinct of our people and our race, 
both here and in America, to regard his 
illness as a national event of the first mo- 
ment. An imperial nation is always an 
army on the march through an unknown 


and hostile country, and under such con- | 
interpreter | 


to lose one's best 
would, indeed, have been a grievous loss. 
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Fussy Parochial Machinery | 


From an editorial in The Church Standard 


HE craze for what is called «‘ Church 
work,’’ which. has invaded so many 
of our parishes, leads to a good deal 

of spurious humanitarianism. An im- 
mense amount of it might much more 
properly be called ‘* Church fuss ;’’ for 
work is energy intelligently applied to the 
accomplishment of some definite end ; 


fuss is energy more or less laboriously | 
| wasted. 
| every congregation in its corporate capa- 


Why should it be assumed that 


city must immerse itself in Church work ? 


May not a parish as well as an individual | 


be providentially called to the good uses 
In such a 
parish—and such there are—will not the 
waste of leisure be badiy compensated by 
the meager results of misdirected activity ? 
In such a parish, might not the time of the 
people be better spent in study and medi- 
tation on the work and word of God? 
Has the Church completely lost the fac- 
ulty of contemplation and all sense of its 
uses ? 
orasse est bene laborasse, that prayer is 


work, and often work of the best sort ? | 


Might not the well-spent time of leisure 
in a quiet parish be the very best prepara- 


tion of its members for future work there | 


or elsewhere? And in the great city con- 
gregation, if we maintain, as we must, 


that great and good works of beneficence | 


should be continuously carried on, ought 


not prayer and studious meditation to go | 


on as steadily along with them? Unless 


of parochial confusion. . . 
Any form of Church activity, save one, 


if tt is made an end in itself, is certain to 


Is it no longer true that dene | 





Tied down to 
housework, to 
the scrubbing 
brush and 
bucket, to the 
dish pan and 
housecloth, is 
the condition 
of the woman who still uses soap in 
her cleaning. On the other hand 
the woman who uses Gold Dust 
has her work all done by aoon, 

does as she pleases in the after- 

noon. 


cleanser. 

















exhaust the vital energy of minister and 
people, with no adequate return. The best 
thing may be turned to evil ¢/ é¢ be made 
an end in itsel/f. Make religion an end 
| in itself, and its product is the Pharisee, 
scrupulous in payment of tithes of mint, 
| anise, and cummin, and nevertheless ten- 
| fold more the child of hell than many a 
| poor wretch who has no religion at all. 
| Make the confession of Christianity an 
}end in itself, and you have framed the 
| rack of the Inquisition, and heaped up 
| faggots for the fires of Torquemada. So of 
| lesser things. .. . 

In the average parish an immense array 
of parochial machinery in the form of 
guilds, societies, committees, clubs, asso- 
ciations, heaven knows what, is supposed 
to be the gauge of parochial vitality. 
These things are looked upon as ends in 
themselves. Whether they are needed or 
| not, and whether they can serve any good 
| purpose or not, is a secondary matter ; 
they must be maintained for their own 
| sakes, or the parish ics supposed tw be 
‘losing ground. Sometimes a phantom 
organization is kept up, which does no 
work whatever, apparently for no other 
earthly reason than that somebody may be 
| its president, and somebody else its secre- 
| tary or its treasurer. 
We have personally known a parish 
whose so-called organization included 
something over thirty departments, —un- 
| der thirty presidents, of course, and with 
| secretaries and treasurers to match,— 
when the genuine work of the whole con- 
| cern might have been done much better 
| and at much less cost by a single commit- 
tee of half a dozen sensible women. ‘The 
sequel of that organization was worth ob- 
| serving. For several years the rector 
| spent his strength in keeping it going. 
|The poor man had little time for study ; 
his sermons, which he modestly called 
‘«talks,’’ were even thinner than himself; 
and in much the same degree in which 
he made the people satisfied with them- 
selves, they became dissatisfied with him, 
until, at length, his health broke down, 
| and he retired. The next man tried to 
run the ponderous machine, and gave it 
up. A third, to the people's astonish- 
| ment, but also to their great relief, smashed 
| the machine, and, strange to say, with a 
| gradual, but enormous, 





longer ‘‘ parish work ;"’ it is now the work 
| of the parishioners. . . . 

In a parish of a certain great city, an 
| incoming rector found the parochial or- 
ganization in admired confusion. To the 
surprise and disappointment of some very 
excellent people, he refused point-blank 
to put himself at the head‘of it, or to as- 
sume official responsibility for any part of 
it. It was not his work, he said, but 
theirs ; and while he was more than will- 
ing to advise with them about it, he could 
be nothing more than a friendly adviser. 
| The good works in which they were en- 
gaged were their own personal under- 
| takings,-for which they alone were respon- 


to parochial authority, they were not un- 
der his parochial charge. Now, several 
things that those good people were doing 
were excellent. The new rector encour- 
| aged them with hearty sympathy, but ke 


| Consistently refused to direct them. ‘‘ This 
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With Gold Dust she does her cleaning with half the effort, 
in half the time and at half the cost as with soap or any other 
For greatest economy buy our large package. 
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increase in the | 
genuine work of the parish ; only it is no | 


sible ; they were not parochial institutions, | 
| and therefore, since they were not subject | 
it does, the work will dry up into spurious | 
humanitarianism, and in time will very | 
likely blow away in some small tempest | 
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is your work,”’ he said, ‘* and you will do 
it better and more easily in your own way 
than in mine."’ 

The end proved that he was right. A 
| new sense of responsibility and freedom 
| gave new energy to the genuine workers ; 
_ and by and by, with no parochial organi- 
| zation whatsoever, except that of the rector, 

wardens, and vestrymen, every good thing 
; in the old organization was working better 
than before, while fanciful and useless 
| projects were dropped. As time went on, 
| other good works were taken up in like 
| manner by other members of the congre- 
| gation, always on their own responsibility. 
however, always with the kindest counsel 
Ee encouragement from the rector, but 
always with .the clearest understanding 
| that it was the people's work, not his, and 
that they, not he nor the parish, were to 
| have the merit of success, and to bear the 
| 
| 


| responsibility of failure. 

By and by, that congregation began to 
be thrilled with the joy of well-dirovtcd 
Christian energy, and their zeal was not 
bounded by parochial limitations. Mem- 
bers of the congregation were zealous in 
any number of good works quite outside 
of the parich, cuch as hospitals disnen- 
saries, orphanages, old people's homes, 
charity organizations, and the like ; in 
short, the parish was represented by one 
or more of its members in at least a dozen 
of the most important charitable institu- 
tions of the city. So, after a year or two, 
when the rector called the workers of his 
congregation together to take stock, as it 
were, of their Christian activities, it was 
found that pretty nearly every member of 
the congregation was engaged in some 
sort of good work, and some of them in 
many ; and when the facts were put into 
black and white, it turned out that the 
people of a parish which had literally no 
organization at all except that which the 
Church itself appoints, had spontaneously 
organized their own activities so as actu- 
ally to do many times as much good 
Christian work as they had conspicuously 
failed to do under the old fussy parochial 
organization ! And that was not the best 
of it. All these good works were done 
freely, not as parochial task-work, not as 
if they were ends in themselves, but for 
the good that there was in them, so that 
every one of them was a field of exercise 
for the free activities of the Christian life. 
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and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE i.e e sins mod: 


ern. Large grounds, grove of oak and magnolia trees. 
| es for summer or winter. ApRls to 


W. Bipcoon, Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
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| 7 149% 0» North Dakota Real Estate first mortgage 
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. The old fashioned and the ge mil all 

the modern idea in biscuit packing, an Ri ae eee TAL 

the method of other days. The new idea ' TTT > 
is the Uneeda Biscuit package. “ WATT yo 

The old way is the familiar barrel of the cor- ' UU dee 

ner store. The two methods in packing involve TCC 
more than cleanliness—they involve the very life of 


the cracker, the crispness and delicate flavor of which alone make the : . 
‘ P : : is Protose is the latest addition to food 
cracker or biscuit worth eating. You'll appreciate this if you trv 


science. A vegetable meat containing 
25 per cent more food value and 1o per 
cent more fat-making properties than 


beef or mutton, with a taste that can 
hardly be distinguished from meat. 
The result of exhaustive experiments 


by food experts. A _palate-pleasiug, 
nutritious delicacy. 


THE CHINESE SAY, 


| a * | For six cents (to pay postage, and name 
“Wi } 1 bl t . | to tire | of dealer who does not sell Sanitas Nut 
: en the wine slows your fire it's useless to B “ : ; Pays ~* 
yourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided by | * ni og = will send free a sample can 
the use of x, \ r00klet 


and telling bow to prepare 


10 | r ¥ sixty delicious dainties from Sanitas 

SAPOL . \ . When you know their delicacy and good- Nut Foods, the original nut foods pre- 
It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the ae of | tes, ness you will place a higher value on the pared in a scientific and digestible form. 
apolio ‘Thousands o yome € ed States | >» “ .- > 7 . 

Gieok os Say Geared thelr fives fe Sookigy ol them | Yy ff K li biscuit as an article of daily food. Sanitas Nut Food Co. 

af Bapetle Hf, a si sinananl mh Uneeda Biscuit not only 88 Washington Street, 

ar eres many smeny Reams aot Oe , ! taste better than any thing you Battle Creek, Mich. 

ef Kx. NO 2. 


= ROP < rea : SSA 3 have ever had before, but they 
: . — will do you more good as a 


|i tp =. steady article of diet than you 

Church | Pa have ever imagined any cracker B & B 
: could. Ask your grocer about e 
Organs |} i} — ° 

Latest Improvements. H oods 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. ati get i Choice Wash Good 


a. perenne : Sone Senet AOR DEI Aen Sai : ae Wish we could show you a store view of 
PENADELP MIA, ClNGAO® | the extensive assortments here—prettiness 
, . 


and variety, especially choice styles and color- 
ee ey THE. AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH = at inexpensive peiees. . : ; 
nm A wash-goods store here without a superior. 
Histines Co,sscves| Company guarantees every watch-move- ‘ouldn’t be such if we w 0 deter 





Church Furnishings 











Wouldn’t be such if we were not so deter- 
Bendal Green, * . ° mined to show you advantage. 
ment it turns out against any defect in We'll send samples soon no you tot us know 
s ® what you’re interested in—and the way we can 
material or construction. That guaranty suit your preference, with goods and prices, 
: ill be winning evidence of where it’s to your 
holds good the world over. One wi , ye Winning evidence OF Ww y 


interest to buy. 


WAL THAM movement, the “RIVERSIDE” New madras ginghams, l0c., 12 4c., 1§c. 


Fine madras, 20c. to 35c. 


SR a me is within the reach of every one; it will tae aeiawe. 


Fine imported cheviots, 20c. 


ANE: THN yy “it LABEL keep accurate time and will last a lifetime leakae tenee lien nce 


Handsome imported dimities—a collection 


| be 8) FER | Any retail dealer will supply this yen eg 
movement in any quality of case desired ported cotton skirtings, 20¢. 


a Special lot of corded white India linen, 12 4c. 
® ® —nice for shirt waists. 
Fell —_ either for ladies or gentlemen Other choice white goods for shirt waists, 
’ ‘ I5c., 20c,—revere stripe and fancy effects. 

At Church Suppers, Weddings, and Parties For sale by all retail jewelers Plain and fancy white and colored piques, 
"The minister liked coffee. His long Sabbath p . ‘ ee : , a 12%4C., up. Smart styles, colored fancy 

aes biel win hte ats ‘on Gah edt Oke ym “The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting P K’s, 35¢. ; 

oP ws ee oe on eee erro information about watches, sent free on request. Dainty wash cottons—beautiful fabrics for 

coffee and ended in the same way. Gradually ‘ a gowns—swisses, mousselines, tissues, etc. 

the physical and mental machinery became AmeRIcAN WALTHAM WATCH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 25c. fo $oc. : ; ; : 

clogged, tongue coated ; dull headaches, and a — ————E— Aren’t you concerned ‘about a wash goods 

general depressed condition of the system, —a dry goods—business done strictly on 


. . 
turned his delightful occupation into a dreary . PIANO RES A merit ? 
treadmill. G I a) € LS 
**One day his attention was brought to the % BOGGS & BUHL 
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fact that the unsuspected coffee was very likely The Divine Order of Dept. , =. Allegheny, Pa. 


the cause of his trouble, and it was suggested 





that if he would use Postum Food Coffee, and 





induce the good wife to be particular to boil it | SEND TO 


Human Society « « « « 


long enough to extract the delicious flavor and | H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


the elements which go to rebuild the broken- | 


down nerve centers, his trouble would be gone. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
This was two years and a half ago, and since 

: 39333333339333332 
that time not a pound of coffee has been pur-- President Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and | : 
chased by the minister's family. Morning, economic problems. This book discusses the practical problems Comf rt bl Sho 
noon, and night Postum makes its appearance of the family, the nation, the school, and the church, in the light 0 a 6 6S. 
on the table, and is enjoyed by all. With the 











departure of coffee went the minister's bad feel- 


both of the Scriptures s and modern experience. It is a book brim- $4 
o 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all who are striving for a higher . 
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order of thinking and living. ~ wel 
ealth=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 
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ings, and with the coming of Postum came a 
feeling of exhilaration, a better appetite, and a 
. , ’ ‘reasing weic 

contantly increasing weight. Taos lackitnde ore more Chan camastabies 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian 
men are turning to the necessity of a higher 
conception of the Church as a world-wide 
kingdom of God, than has been either realized “In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
or apprehended by the great body of Christian whole social prob lem so fully and so satisfacto- 

people."’— Zhe Churchman. rily presented.’ — Zhe Christian Intelligencer. 


“It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted to 
emancipate many a mind from the bonds of 
narrowness, whether found in political or 
religious thinking.’’—Pxdlic Opinion. 


‘*From the start the minister's Postum has 
been properly made, because of the warning. 
**At one time, during the absence of the house- 








wife, the domestic, not being particular about 
; 

preparing Postum according to directions, made 

it weak and insipid, which we find is a very com- 





mon complaint among those who do not under- 


A book of 274 pages (5% 7% inches), cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


stand that there is no way to extract the delicious 
flavor from Postum except by long boiling. ae eer es) 
Made properly, it is clear, black, and has a crisp, Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
pungent, fascinating .taste. Occasionally the WwW | Sone erning anything advertised in this 
minister has been induced to drink a cup of cof John D. Wattles & Co., 1 bi ce ed see cae : alnut St., Phiia., Pa. | paper, Jou will oblige the publishers, as 
fee at weddings, Ps irties, etc., but many sleepless 5 well as the advertiser, by Stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 


hours of the night are passed in consequence. 
This is a true experience.’ 
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